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MODEL 1907 SELF-LOADING RIFLE 


.351 CALIBER HIGH POWER. 


Before deciding upon a rifle for your next hunting trip, don’t 
fail to investigate the merits of this new Winchester which 
is reloaded by the recoil of the exploded cartridge. There 
is nothing complicated, cumbersome or freakish about it. 
It is a reliable, handy gun from butt to muzzle. The .351 
Caliber High Power cartridge which it shoots represents 
the latest development in powder and cartridge manufac- 
ture. Although small in size, 1t develops tremendous vel- 
ocity and energy, making it powerful enough for the largest 
game. This most modern type of cartridge also possess 
the added advantage of economy. Owing to the compara- 
tively small amount of metal used in the shell it costs 
much less than old style cartridges no more powerful. 
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TYPICAL HOMES OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
By R. 1. GEARI 


NHROUGHOUT the range of the American continent 


n has had its peculiar influence in shaping the 


1 


homes, arts and customs of the various races of In 





dians. 

The object of this article is to describe the kind of dwelling which 
has proved to be best aday ted to each, certain representative tribes 
having been selected for the purpose 

Speaking generally, the house followed the lines of climate and 
culture, from the snow iglu of the Eskimo and the rude wickiup of 
the Utes to the communal houses of the Mohegan, the [roquoian 
“long-house,” the phalansteries of the Pueblan and Central Ameri 
l rs of a more or less pretentious sort 


can areas, and the stone dwellin 


constructed by the civilized peoples ¢ f Mexico, Central America and 
Peru. The cavate lodges and cliff-dwellings of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the wooden houses of the Nerthwest Pacific coast 
sometimes built underground—the skin tents of the Plains tribes, 
and the wigwams of the Algonquians, the earth-lodges of the Man 
dans, ete., all will be found in examination to correspond to environ 
mental conditions. 

\ prominent student of Indian architecture once stated that the 
\merican continent possessed eighteen distinct areas, each with its 
own culture and conspicuously its own style of habitation. The 
principal ones thus established throvgh variations of climatic cot 


ion will now be mentioned, and in each case the kind of shelter 
which the natives have found to be best suited to their wants will 


be described and illustrated. 


First to be considered is the Arctic area, inhabited by two very 
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TYPICAL HOMES OF AMERICAN INDIANS 193 


different types of Eskimo—the Greenland and the Alaskan. Thi 
former occupy the region between Hudson Strait and Baffin Bay. 
Their houses consist of large blocks of snow, about three feet long, 
two. feet high, and six inches thick, which are built up in circular 
rows, spirally, constituting a dome-like shelter 
The main room varies in size from five to twelve feet Ingh at 
from seven to fifteen feet in diameter, and is « ecte yy means of 
‘ passageways with smaller chambers which are used principally a 
store-rooms. 
The Alaskan or Western Eskimo, as illustrated by the dwelling 
, house of the Kinugmut tribe, build an entirely different kind « 
home. It is constructed of logs set on end with another row above 
resting on them. The whole is covered with earth and moss. Th 
entrance is a very rude affair and is quite a distance from the living 
portion of the house. A part of the latter can be seen through th 
opening shown in the picture, which has been thus made for the put 
pose of exhibiting a portion of the interior arrangement. Vent 
tion is provided by cutting holes through the roof—an apparet 
simple, though at times an exceedingly uncomfortabl rrangeine 
one would suppose. 
The shores of Kings Island, on which the house here illustrated is 
> situated, are very steep, and the builders were probably impressed 
with the rugged appearance of the cliffs and adopted them as thi 
The home of the Haida Indians, which will serve lustrate | 
North Pacific region, is quite picturesque with its gaudy toten 
poles, on which are carved representations of animals and va s 
devices exemplifying what we should call the “crests” of the diff 


ent clans. 


These houses, which are themselves profusely pair 
aldic emblems connected with family symbolism, form parallelograms 
about fiftv feet wide and thirty-five feet in depth. Posts planted n 


the ground are joined together by means of timbers, which are cov 


> ered on the roof and sides with hewn planks. The entrance is us 

ally through a low doorway cut through at the base of the toten ( 
Dwellings made of skins laid on a panel-work of ] s are inhabite 

by the Montagnais Indians, and these habitations represent the tvpe 

ot house used in the region of Eastern Canada. The skins 

sewn together but are held in place by means of trunks of sma 

trees leaned against the sides They are secure tits s 

stones laid around the base These Indians are tf Algonqguiar 

stock, and at one time were found throughout Lab ras fat | 

as Ungava Bay. The group of dwellings here shown includes fi 

ished tents, a wood pile, and a platform or stage on which are store 


a number of skins and robes 
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‘hosen to illustrate the dwellings of the Indians 
tah and Nevada is adopted by the Digger Indians, 
P -;) } ] : : > . 
re many tribes Delonging to severa InguISstic tam 
f their habitation is very primitive, and the grou; 


which is the public 


place of family gathering, built of boards and shingles, a shed where 
thie ing operations are carried on, a summer house, where the 
istrial arts are pursued, a storage platform or stage, and a 
eranar\ These Indians live principally on acorns and the women 
spend most of their lives in gathering nuts, drving and hulling them, 
and grinding them in stone mortars, preparatory to cooking and 
serving’ the ea the form of mush and brea 
\mong the most interesting of all Indians are those ot the Great 
Plains, among w were at one time included the Siouan, Algon 
quian, Kiowan and Shoshonean trikes Their tents consist chiefly 
buttalo s deer hides fastened around poles placed co 
al Lhe ] es are lashed together at the Lop and the covering 1s 
hele vn by pegs driven into the ground near its edge In the cei 
r is the fireplac Che furniture consists of skins for beds and a 
few ladles or s] s of wood or horn 1 ishes 


ne along the Dal 
s case of independence in house construction—that 1s tu say 
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shown, from which it will be seen that the fronts of the recesses 
were closed in with stone walls, while by means of partition walls 
the space so inclosed was divided into rooms of varying dimensions. 
The approach to these dwelling groups was steep and tedious, and 
we must excuse the Indians who occupied them if their ablutions 
were few and far between when we recall the fact that in order to ob 
tain water, it was necessary to go a long distance for it, as well as t 
descend the tedious ladders or stone steps which connected them 
homes with the ground below. During comparatively recent years 
a considerable change has been brought about in the Pueblo archi- 
tecture, and it is hoped that a discussion of this subject may form 
the basis of a separate article at some future time with the consent 
of the courteous editor. 

The Papago Indians, who will serve as a type of the Sonoran r¢ 
gion, are of Piman stock. They inhabit Pima County, Arizona, and 
the State of Sonora in Mexico. They dwell in dome-shaped houses 
of grass. A frame of mesquite poles is first put up. When this is 
fastened together with yucca twine, it is covered over with long 
grass and mud, and is protected with stalks of the “ocotilla.” To 
the left of the picture are seen a pole-supported structure and the 
enclosure for culinary purposes. The food of these Indians is chiefly 
vegetal, the principal kinds being the beans and pod of the mesquite 
tree. They are very clever at making pottery. 

The attention of the reader is now drawn further southward into 
Venezuela, where is found the home of the Goajiros Indians, who, 
from the ethnological point of view, form a type of the Orinoco 
province. Here the conditions are radically different in many re¢ 
spects from those of more northern localities, and the discoverers 
of South America were astonished to find tribes of Indians living in 
huts built out over the water. This discovery led to naming the re- 
gion Venezuela, or “Little Venice.” The huts occupied by these 
Indians, which are only a few feet square, stood among the trees, 
on platforms constructed by interlacing the stems. Later the houses 
were supported on piles or trunks of trees, sunk in the water and 
standing five or six feet high. In the center of each platform was a 
pile of earth, and on this a fire was kept continually burning. Over 
the platform was suspended a low roof thatched with palm leaves, 
and the house was approached by means of a notched tree trunk. 
The Indians moved about in dug-out canoes, and when the water was 
high one of these could be seen tied to every notched ladder. 

The last picture shows a dwelling group of the Tehuelche In- 
dians of Patagonia. These Indians are counted among the tallest 
people in the world. Their houses, called “toldos,” consist of a 
framework of sticks partly surrounded by a number of skins sewn 
together. They are generally left entirely open in front, a condition 
no doubt made necessary on account of the hot climate of that coun- 
try. The illustration shows a tent in process of construction, a fin- 
ished tent on the right, and a temporary shelter on the left. The men 
and women clothe themselves in skins of animals, and are occupied 
for a great portion of the time in dressing hides and curing meat. 


National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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DATE CULTURE IN THE SOUTHWEST 
By MARY LAWSON XN F, M.D 
WEAR Tempe, -\rizona, there is a little tract of fifteen 
acres of reclaimed desert—the “alkali” soil of the Salt 
oe River valley—which holds in its bosom treasures whos¢ 


future value no one can now foretell. A few vears agi 





lored land ld 1 
J 


only a tract of dust-colored land could be seen, dotted 


with precious bundles done up in burlap wrappings, and giving mn 
hint of their contents. -From out these swaddling clothes, after se\ 
eral weeks, peeped the green fronds of date-palms, beginning to 
v erow in their new home Well might these tinv foster-children ot 
the Southwest hold up their heads proudly, for never before in all 
their ancestrv—and their pedigree was already a long one when theit 
leaves strewed the path to Jerusalem—was any member of thei 
family so traveled, so tenderly cared for on the journey, or si 
cherished in the home of its adopti 
\rrived at the American sea-board, these immigrants, as those « 


ree, have their quarantine Careful examination is 


made for harmful parasites, and fumigation rites must be scrupu 


usly performed. The railway journey by fast freight complete 
the little travelers are received at the Tempe station into trained 
i wands, and pass from the custody of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States to that of the Arizona Experiment Station, un 
er whose immediate care 1s the Co-operative Date ¢ Irchard 
()f about one hundred and twenty varieties that have been 
ported, nearly twenty have come into bearing \ few of these are 


the so-called “drv” or “camel” date, hard and firm in texture, and 


much prized by the rab for its keeping qualities. Besides its valu 
S for cameis, it furnishes a date tlou f high dietetic valu It 
— ss ny { hye 1 it¢ t] il the _ ‘ SOT il¢ in al 17 1 ‘ 
et, known as the “moist or “stu ite 

Potanicall these two vroups ich with verv manv varieties. be 

, ANICALN, UL ( \ _ Ut] » CaCl Vit I Mall < il . 
S the species Pho dacty ! Vhe nomenclature of the 
> date familv is redolent of romances The name “Phoenix” is that 


f the fabled bird of Arabia who dwells in the desert \fter a life 


7 : of five or six hundred vears, she builds her own funeral pyre, fans it 
with her wings to flame, and from the ashes springs again in all th 
freshness of vouth. The svmbol of immortality, and of life in thi 

lesert, the name lent self most apt priately te the date-tree¢ Ving 
{ ng as the mythical bird and springing again and aga 


from soil which could produce no other form of life That Phoenix. 


rizona. should chance to be one of the centers around which the 


11 
) 


development of date-culture is occurring is somewhat of a coinci 


dence. 


The names of the varieties of dates are also charged, to the 
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Anglo-Saxon ear, with Oriental charm. ‘“Deglet Noor,” one of the 
best known varieties, means “the date of light.” Many names are 
those of women, as “Rasheedeh,” “Sultaneh,” “Amreeyeh,” “Ha- 
zaneh”’—the latter meaning “the broken-hearted woman.” Some are 
the names of places, as ‘““Seewah,” an oasis of the Sahara. And do 
not the names “Ali Rashid,” “Zebel-el-Aled,” “ Nekleh-el-Pasha,” 
conjure up before the mind’s eye a very mirage of the desert—the 
palms quaking in the first breath of the sirocco, and the train of 
camels hastening across the sands to shelter? 

The Department of Agriculture has shown great wisdom in carry- 
ing on with much care the testing of imported varieties before the 
general planting of date orchards is encouraged. The first date- 
trees imported proved in many cases worthless, and later a trained 
member of the Agricultural Department was sent abroad, who saw 
to it that the plants were pri yperly selected for exportation. 

Some of the earlier varieties imported have proved of inferior 
quality, while some ripen too late for the locality in which they have 
been tested. Of these the “Deglet Noor,” a valuable date of which 
a number were imported, requires a longer season than is afforded 
in the vicinity of Phoenix. At Fort Mohave and Yuma, Arizona, 
young “Deglet Noor” trees have been set out, and a few years will 
demonstrate whether either locality will afford a season long enough 
for the maturing of the fruit. 

One of the most satisfactory imported varieties in bearing in the 
Salt River valley is “Rhars,” a large and early date of excellent 
quality. The “Seewah” and the “Itima” also have demonstrated their 
value in the climate of Arizona, as has the “Safraia,” a dry date high- 
ly esteemed by the Arab. 

Fourteen varieties of ripe dates were to be seen at the last Terri- 
torial Fair in Phoenix, in the exhibit of the Arizona Experiment 
Station. These are but a few of the many imported varieties which 
it is hoped will prove adapted to the climate of the Southwest. The 
majority of these foreigners come from Southern Algeria, though 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia are also represented. Northern Persia 
contributes a special variety now under observation, from which 
much is hoped, as it both ripens early and flourishes in a compara- 
tively high altitude. One importation from which good results were 
expected proved the embodiment of all the faults with which the 
date family could be endowed. The pit was large, the amount of 
flesh small, the flavor poor, and the crop slight. 

The development of this industry must of necessity be somewhat 
slow, as will be seen from a consideration of the life historv of a 
date plant. The sucker, when about two years old, is detached from 
the parent tree, in its native land, and prepared for exportation. After 
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reaching its destination, three more years must elapse before it be- 


gins to throw out suckers on its own account. 

The number of trees to be propagated from one parent tree would 
seldom exceed twenty-five. An unusual record is that on March 12, 
18g6, twenty-six suckers were transplanted from a female tree of the 
“Zeb-el-Aled” variety, at the Experiment Station Farm near Phoenix. 

It is now fourteen years since the importation of date palms by the 
Department of Agriculture was begun, and at the normal rate of in 
crease it will be some years yet before the planting of tested date or- 
chards in the Southwest on any large scale will be feasible. 

The number of trees to the acre is about one hundred in Algeria, 
and somewhat more in Egypt. In Arizona the trees have usually 
been planted twenty feet apart. The utilizing of the partial shade 
of a date orchard for crops of vegetables has not been tried in 
\merica, but is a common practice in the Sahara 

The majority of date palms have alternate vears of production and 
rest. Some, however, bear each vear a smaller crop, and a few are re- 

g 


ported as bearing abundantly every year. An altitude of five thou- 


sand feet is borne by some varieties, and light frost is no menace, if 
it occurs after the fruit has matured. 

It has been noticed that the dates borne the first vear or two on a 
young tree are likely to be seedless, and curiously enough, this fact 
is referred to by Pliny in his observations on the date. 

Seedling dates are by no means to be despised. Mrs. Julia Lount, 
of Phoenix, has several such trees, of excellent quality, and in full 
bearing. These trees began to bear fruit about 1890, having been 
planted in 1883—strangely enough, the very vear in which W. Kk. 


] 1] 


Klee predicted that dates would sometime be successfully cultivated 
in the extreme Southwest. Many other seedlings, bearing fruit of 
good quality, are reported from different parts of Arizona and South- 
ern’ California. Two such trees are in the grounds of the Territorial 
Insane Hospital, three miles east of Phoenix, and others in the park 
surrounding the Capitol building. 

The careful naming of these seedlings was recommended by the 
\rizona Experiment Station a few vears ago, but in only one instance 


known to the writer has this been done—that ot the American seed 


ling called the “Kale” date. 

The study of the date, to one thoroughly interested, becomes really 
absorbing: Its botany, its economic value, its history, its culture, 
even its political and religious aspects open in various directions 
fields of thought that are most inviting. The history of the date can 
be traced to the twilight of archaeological research. In the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt and the inscriptions of Mesapotamia, it is fre- 


quently mentioned. The date-palm is referred to by Herodotus and 
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Pliny, the latter giving, in his Natural History, many facts about its 
botany and culture. Even a single tree often has a history of great 
interest. In Palestine, one has a recorded life dating back to 490 
\. D., which time it is said to have been planted by St. Sada. 

7 The oldest date-trees in the Western Hemisphere are in Mexico, 
and are supposed to be about two hundred years old. The Mission 
fathers planted these in order to have the leaves for the proper cele- 

‘ bration of Palm Sunday. At the San Gabriel Mission in California, 
the date-palms which in earlier vears formed one of its attractive feat- 
ures, have been destroved by storms. No doubt some readers of this 

? article will recall them as adding much to the beauty of the old 
Mission. 

The date is mentioned frequently in the Hebrew Scriptures. At 


Elim the Israelites encamped where three score and ten date-palms 
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CO-OPERATIVE DATE ORCHARD IN ARIZONA—YOUNG TREES 

| 
grew by twelve wells of water. Later, as a religious emblem, the 
date-palm became identified with the Hebrew ceremonial, At the 

oe Feast of Tabernacles it was particularly specified that date-fronds 
should be used in the celebration, principally in the construction of 
the booths. The date was used as a motive in designing the orna- 

mentation of the temple at Jerusalem; and the righteous, according 
to the psalmist, “shall flourish like the date-palm.” The Mohamme- 
dan religion teaches that it is a sacrilege to cut a fruit-bearing date- 
tree. Even in case of conquest and pillage this rule is observed by 
the faithful. 

The botany of the date is no less interesting than its history. An 
endogen—or monocotyledonous plant—its growth is from the ter- 
minal bud, and if this is destroved, the plant dies. A date-tree often 
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grows two feet a vear, and will sometimes show alternate thickening 
and thinning of the trunk, as a record of alternating seasons of drouth 
and of rain. The members of the palm family are dicecious—that 
is, some are fruit-bearing, or female trees, while others are pollen- 
bearing, or male trees. The seedling trees come about half and half, 
which would entail great waste in an orchard. Moreover, seedlings 
do not come true to the parent tree, so that these two objections 
render unpractical the raising of dates from seeds, to any great ex- 
tent. The proper method of propagation is by transplanting the suck 
ers, which spring up about the trunk of the parent tree during thre« 
or four of the early years of its life. These trees are true to the 


parent, and fruit-bearing trees in date countries are all named, and 











SMALL ORCHARD OF SEEDLING DATES IN PHOENIX 


the varieties carefully perpetuated. The male trees, of which there 
should be one to six or eight female trees, are never named, and may 
be seedling trees, without detriment to the fruit. -As there is con- 
siderable variation, however, in the value of male trees, depending 
upon the amount of pollen produced, and the length of the flowering 
season, it is an advantage to propagate the male tree also from a par 
ent of good quality. It is entirely practical to pollenize the fruit by 
bringing a branch of the pollen-bearing blossoms from a distance, 
and hanging it in the fruit-bearing tree. The Arabs after con- 
quering a country often destroy all the male date-trees, thus re- 


quiring the people of the subjugated region to send each season to 
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their conquerors for pollen blossoms, for which tribute must be paid, 
until new seedling trees have matured. 

The date-tree lives an indefinite length of time, but is most valu- 
able as a producer during the first thirty vears of its life. The ex- 
treme height of the tree sometimes renders the harvesting of the crop 
very difficult, as dates ripen a few each day, and should be picked 
and put to dry as they ripen. The Arabs have an ingenious method 
of lowering a valuable tree. A balcony is built around the trunk 
immediately below the leafy crown, and filled with soil, the surface 
of the trunk covered by the soil having been preciously hacked in 
several places. If this earth is kept moist, roots grow out into it 


from the hacked places on the tree. and after perhaps a vear the trunk 











we 








A FINE SPECIMEN OF DATE PALM 


is sawn through immediately below the balcony and the rooted sec- 
tion again planted, to resume its growth near the ground. 

The amount of fruit varies largely with the water supply, and 
under favorable circumstances is surprisingly great. A single cluster 
of “Deglet Noor” dates is recorded as weighing ninety pounds, and 
the crop from one-tree as three hundred and thirty pounds. A tree 
in Fezzan bore four hundred and forty pounds in one year. Two 
thousand dates to a ciuster, or sixteen to eighteen thousand fo a 
tree is by no means rare. Over three hundred pounds of dates wert 
harvested one vear from the “Seewah” date palm shown in the illus 


tration. 
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The Souf region in the Sahara, with a population of twenty-five 
thousand people, exports annually about seven million pounds of 
dates. The story of the sunken date orchards of the Oued Souf re- 
gion reads like a romance. Here, more than elsewhere, the date can 
have “its feet in the water, and its head in the fire,” as the Arab 
proverb runs. 

The wealth of the Arab consists largely in date-trees. In the 
cases of Algeria, where one hundred and fifty varieties are known, a 
date-tree in bearing is valued at from thirtv to one hundred and 
thirty dollars, a sum much larger there than here. The ownership 
of a date-orchard is equivalent to wealth among these people. 


The food value of the date is very high. Dietetically, it ranks 

















‘*‘SEEWAH’’ PALM, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF FRUIT CLUSTER 


more nearly with the vegetables rich in proteid, like the legumes, 
than with fruits. Dried dates oiten form the entire subsistence of the 
Arab crossing the desert. The date is classed as one of the most 
valuable foods for the repair of the nervous system. 

In the practical work of rearing date-trees. some technical knowl- 
edge is required. The skillful handling of the suckers, the protection 
of the fruit from birds and bees, the amount of moisture, the selection 
of soil—though the date is not fastidious as to soil—and the best 
methods of curing, packing and marketing the crop are to be con- 
sideerd. The price of labor may be the determining factor in esti- 


mating the value of a date-orchard in America. The delicious flavor 
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of a date fresh from the tree is something never to be forgotten. 
This consideration gives it a great value for the small home orchard, 
while its beauty as an ornamental tree makes it one of the most de- 
sirable from an aesthetic standpoint. 

The culture of dates in America has undoubtedly come to stay, 
and great interest will be felt in the future of the industry. Those 
wishing to become more thoroughly informed on the subject will find 
Bullentin No. 53 issued by the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washing- 
by Dr. W. T. 


Swingle, of great interest and value. Bulletin No. 86 is also of in- 


ton and entitled “The Date Palm in the Southwest,” 


terest; as is Bulletin No. 29, issued by the Arizona Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Oracle, Arizona. 


THE LANDWARD CALL O’ THE SEA 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH 
HE swinging flank of a marching Sea: 
The strong command of the tide ; 
And borne on the night’s great symphony, 

Like cavalry hosts to a martial air, 

The storm-flung breakers ride. 

The strong attack! The swift retreat! 

The stinging breath of the Sea 

\nd over the salt brine, bitter-sweet, 

Comes the call o° thy Love to thee! 
The call o' thy Love to Ye-o'-the-Land, 
For he hath sought ve long. 

To vou the kiss of the salt-wet sand, 


\nd the Sea’s brave marching song! 


“Captain and Lord-of-Myself am I, 
With none to say me nay ; 

Master of Fate and the Iron Gate ~* 

That swings for my Destiny. 

Czar and King of mine own brave Soul, 
Strong in a warrior’s right.” 

To hearts that be free, “Reveille!” chants the Sea, 
“Awake and arise in thy Soul's great might!" 
But heavy of sleep ye have drowsed ve long, 

The dull, deep swoon o° the Land, 

\nd hardly ve dared to dream ye heard 


The call of His Marching Song. 


The strong attack! The swift retreat! 
The stinging breath of the Sea— 
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THE OPEN” TRAIL i 
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\ nes the ca oO th ! 
lhe call o' thy Love to Ye ( 
lor he hath sought ve long 

lo vou the kiss of the salt-wet S 
\nd he S¢ is brave n ircl s o } 


THE OPEN TRAIL 


O WHO of us is who has not or crave vearned 
for the Open trail 


The paths we plod to the Hidden God, to the Trutl 
behind the Veil 
They are packed and beat by shackled feet till hard as a 
pave they seem 
Give us the spring lush grasses bring—we follow the lure of a 
Dream! 
We are sick of tramping single-file in the roads our fathers tr 
There must be a way more straight, t 
Living God! 


< 
'~ 


Back here in the East, where Love is least and highest of all ranks 
ld 
Pod, 
Meagre, a-cold grow the Fires of Old: they die in the shrivelling 
od 


From here in the East, where Love's a beat, or a trafficked thing in 
the mart, 
We gaze Out West, where the Old Things rest—where still man 


owns a heart; 


— 


Where brothers are brothers, back-t -back, instead of eve-to-eve 


Where hands are ready to help and give, and lips less quick to lie 
Chan to cheer and praise through weary davs, stifling the selfish sigh. 


¢ 


Arroyo, mesa, and canon, glowing, wondrous, grand 

Ye woo our feet from our narrow street to vour broad, enchant 
land ; 

e clear great stars, 

And the Open Trail to all who fail in this place of bolts and bars: 

Who here in the complex pettiness, the straining shift of life, 

Have failed to lav hold on the One Thing, Gold, and so gone dow1 
in the strife 

\rrovo, mesa and canon, to these are calling deep: 

‘To her feast the West in-binds the East; come hither, and Harvest 


For flaring gas of lamp-post-glare vou offer th 


ke ep iy 


Upper Montelair, N. J 
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THE HUNTING OF MEN 
By MARGARET TROILI. 


To RABBIT scuttled across the road, his ears laid low witi 





fright. The dog chased after it into the bushes by the 
road. There was a sharp scream, as of a child in pain. 
Then the dog reappeared, laid the dead rabbit on the 
road, and trotted on. 

“Oh, Dash, you brute!” exclaimed the dog’s companion, shocked 
by the swift tragedy. The limp, warm body lay on his arm. He 
stroked it gently and laid it under the bushes. 

“It is the way, little rabbit,” he said. Nor could he find blame for 
the dog in his heart, for that is also the way for him. 

Austin returned to camp. There was cheerfulness, there were 
bright faces in the firelight, agile young men moving about with 
pots and pans. 

“What d’you get?” they asked him as he came within the magic 
fire circle. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘Dash got a rabbit.” 

“Well, you don't seem to mind nothing,” they shouted. 

“No,” he responded lightheartedly. ‘Let the critters live.” 

“Fine sportsman, you!” they scoffed. “Come on. Supper ‘s 
ready.” 

The circle sat down, and there was a gay clatter of tinware and 
of tongues. Dick had seen a deer, Dill had killed a rattlesnake, Jack 
had come on two covotes. 

“Oh, Austin,” said Dick, “did you hear the news?” 

“What news?" he asked. 

“There was a shooting affair two days ago among the Greeks 
on the gang. One of them killed the foreman.” 

“Those Greeks are always fighting,” he responded. 

“Yes, and now that fellow is up here in the hills somewhere,” said 
Dick. 

“He is! How is he to live?” 

“I guess the other fellows help him. They all stick together.” 

The campfire was smouldering like a sleepy red eve, and the stars 
were shining down on the camp under the oaks, when Willie Morgan 
rode into it and woke everyone with a tremendous whoop. 

“Hey, vou fellows!” he shouted, profaning the canon and the stars 

Four “fellows” bounded out of their cosy blankets. 

“What's up?” they demanded. “Who are you?” 

“Y-vou know them Greeks? Well, they were up to our place 
sun-down and got water. They said they were going to work ove) 
in Bear Valley, but th-that’s a lie. One of them’s the fellow shot 
that other fellow, and you fellows wants to git a move on. | hurried 


down soon’s got dark.” 





~~ 
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“Well, what is it anyway? What of it?” Willie’s reputation for 
truthfulness was brittle. But Willie moved wildly in his saddle. 

“Hey now, you fellows. That's so, all right. They went up that 
a-way,” dropping his voice. “You want to git out and hunt them. 
That’s what I came for. Made bronc’ run all the way.” 

“Well,” said Dick. ‘“Here’s our chance to help the law. What 
do you say, fellows?” 

“Get ready,” they all said. 

So they made ready, saddling their horses and taking what provi- 
sions they could. 

The sleepy red eye of the fire blinked a few times at the shadowy 
cavalcade, and, left to itself, shut entirely. 

“Vigilance committee,” whispered Austin to Dick, as they rode 
up the cafion together. The noisy Morgan had ridden home. 

“Somewhat,” responded Dick. “I never before felt myself a part 
of the law.” 

“Now you're quite an arm of it, aren't you?” laughed Austin. 

“It’s a big country to reach an arm into for a villain,” said Dick. 

“Oh, he may not be a villain,” returned Austin. 

“No, but there’s the deed. The law sees that first.” 

“Yes,” admitted Austin. 

“We've got to catch those fellows,” asserted Dick. “They're an 
ignorant set. Don’t know the majesty of the American law.” 

“They certainly haven’t much feeling for any law,” said Austin. 

“They have enough, though,” insisted Dick, “to get out of the 
way of consequences.” 

“Some primitive sense of retaliation, and fear that the wronged 
One may return, it may be,” mused Austin. “It seems brutal, some- 
how, to hunt a man as if were a beast.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” asked Dick. “The law generally 
has to find its man.” 

“Tt seems to me there should be some other way,” said Austin. 

“T don’t just see it,” returned Dick. 

They rode and rode through the gray-lit night, and in the morning 
made camp, somewhere in the mountains “back of things,” as Dick 
said, surveying the landscape which emerged from the dark. They 
were at the head of the cafion; further progress would have to be 
made over the side-slopes covered with “old man,” or growth of 
slippery elm and wild mahogany. It was indifferent country, almost 
desert, for the hills were dry, and most of the cafions waterless. A 
land in which the water slips away below the surface has this re- 
served, tight-lipped demeanor for the comer. It neither invites, nor 
pushes away. “If you can get anything, take it,” it says, “but we 
are busy. We cannot give any attention to you. We are concerned 


with eternity, and the order of things.” 
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The four companions rested, made such preparations as were nec- 
essary, and in the afternoon rode their several ways. Austin was 
to ride to the top of Bear Mountain, the others would take circuitous 
routes to head off the fugitive and his companion. 

Dick said to Austin as they parted: “If you find them, hold them 
if youcan. If you can’t, head them north, and track them. I think 
we can meet off that spur. Anyway we'll come together. You 
know the sign. So long.” 

Austin began the ascent of the old mill-road. The cafion sank be- 
low him, the distant country rose about him. Cattle moved leisurely 
out of his way, or hurriedly, if startled. Grass was dry, water lack- 
ing, game scarce. He gained the top of the ridge, left the sage be- 
hind, and came out on a flat, green stretch where white oaks were 
just greening, belated into the middle of summer. It was now well 
towards evening. He noticed a bunch of cattle moving before him, 
half a mile away. They had evidently scattered from some center of 
alarm. Presently some of them halted under a group of dark pines, 
but their manner of turning their heads and their restless motions in- 
dicated that something had passed that way. Under cover of the un- 
easy animals, who would not be startled by a man on horse-back, he 
rode on carefully, glad of the on-coming dusk. A lean coyote slunk 
away, regarding him with wary eyes. The animal reminded him of 
Dash, whose companionship he missed. The thought of Dash re- 
called the dead rabbit whose eyes were blank while its body was 
still soft and warm. Tonight, was he Dash, the hunter? Man come 
to hunt man on the still mountain-top, silver-dusky above the black 
valleys? Yes, he would hunt the man, seek him and find him. 

The wind swayed through the pines overhead. A flame wavered 
redly beyond the grove. It sank, another flickered upward, until the 
fire glowed, full-blown, against the dark. The Hunter would meet 
the Hunted. His horse’s hoofs sank in the pine-needles. He unsad- 
dled the animal and staked him out with the reata. He kept his gun 
with him, and walked on to the fire. Two men were moving about 
it. He recognized them as Greeks. 

“Good-evening,” he said calmly, and stepped into the light. 

The men sprang to their guns, wide-mouthed with fear. 

“No,” said Austin calmly, “Don’t be afraid. I no hurt you.” 

“Wat you want?” they screamed hoarsely. 

“I’m hungry. You got anything? Hunting you see?” He held 
up the gun. “No get anything.” 

There was a swift conference in Greek. “All ri,” said one—he had 
a round, jovial face. “You stay. No got much, though.” 

“Plenty. I’m sure,” said Austin, “I’ve got some corned beef,” 
and he took a can out of his pocket. 

The Greeks had tea in a tin can, and a big loaf of their sour, heavy 
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bread. So they supped, with the big night welling up over them, 
and the campfire glowing on the withheld tide of it, banked all about 
them. 

The Greeks explained that they were going “over there” to work. 
And the fire ceased to leap; the log fell in; it pulled itself together, 
as a dog does, to sleep; the coals “snacked,” glowed, fell apart: the 
dark tide began to flow in, but the red coals used it up, until the fire 
grew wan and closed under its ashy eyelid. Austin and the Greeks 
lay down and slept by the fire. 

“Mr. Usten!” 

Austin was far away in dreams when the voice came 
to him. He struggled to reach the land of awakening, and found 
George, the jocund-faced one, still shaking his shoulder. He sat up. 

“Say,” began George, “your horse gone. Bill gone.” 

“What!” said Austin. “When? Where?” 

“Oh, you see,” went on George, and Austin paused in his dressing 
to listen, “Bill's afraid. You no hear? He kill a man’”—he looked 
away over the shimmery morning valley—‘down there, you know ?” 
There was effort in the confession, and the Greek looked furtively 
at Austin to mark the effect. 

“Oh,” said Austin. “What are you and I going to do?” He 
looked calmly at George. 

“You go home,” advised he. “Bill, he'll send your horse back. 
You bet. I go on over valley—go to work.” He pointed to the 
fantasy of field and plain below. 

“Where will he send the horse? Where do I live?” 

“Oh, you,” George looked frightened, “‘you live station, don’t you ?” 

“No. Camp down there—surveying, you know. I was going over 
to valley, too. Maybe we go together, eh? Maybe I get some game, 
see?” 

George’s bright face darkened. ‘Well, mebbe,” he began per- 
plexedly. “You no care about horse?” tentatively, cocking an eye 
at Austin opposite against a tree. 

“No,” Austin assured him gravely. 

So they broke camp and set forth. 

Austin knew the country thoroughly, the Greek had slight knowl- 
edge of it. So by edging away a little to the north, they were lost, 
as George thought. George had provisions—they had come on 
mysterious caches before they left the accustomed trail to Bear 
Valley. The afternoon they were lost they stood on a rugged spur 
of the mountain. Rough cafions rayed away from them, but Austin 
recognized two monumental landmarks, Mount Breckinridge, and 
Tehachepi Mountain. 

“Where to go?” quizzed Austin. 
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The Greek looked over the country. “I no know,” he said. “Mebbe 


camp here.” 
“All right,” assented Austin. The Greek expected his friends, he 


concluded. They found a spring in the cafion below—of which 





Austin knew—and made their camp. 

They were there one day, two days. Noone came. The third day 
George slipped away to the top of the hill. Austin made no attempt 
to hold him or to accompany him. He was willing to wait. 

George came back, very moody. He sat by the fire while Austin 
cooked their supper. During the night he was restless, and often rose 
to heap fuel on the fire. He muttered, he prayed, he crossed himself, 
while the flames rose again from their bed of ashes, and leaped on 


him in his vigil. At last he crept to Austin’s side again, in the com- 


forting company of the firelight dancing within the mute circle of 
the huge shadows under the trees. Austin gave no sign. The next 
day he invited George to go on a hunt. They went up and down; 
they climbed and slid; they tore their way through brush. The deer 
were shy. At last they sighted one across a deep, but narrow, brush- 
choked gulch. 

“See,”’ said Austin to George, pointing to the animal grazing in an 
open space. “Shoot it.” 

George lifted his gun, but it shook in his trembling hand and the 
shot went so far astray that the deer never even lifted his head. 

Austin said nothing, simply raised his gun, and the deer sank to 
his death. The Greek looked up in his face, so white and wretched 
that Austin felt a stab of pity. 

“You good shot,” he muttered, hoarsely. “You take me away my 
friends, you lose me, you shoot me by-in-by.” 

“No, George,” said Austin, and gripped the man’s shoulders. 
“No, I will not kill you. But I'll stay with you.” George squirmed 
away, shifted his feet, his gun, glanced at Austin uneasily. 

“Maybe I go get deer,” he suggested. He scrambled down through 
the brush, and after a while stood by the fallen deer. Austin rested 
his gun on a rock and his elbows on the gun, with his chin sunk 
on his arm. He watched George under the brim of his slouch hat. 
The Greek stooped over the deer, glanced back at Austin and then 
picked his gun up with a sleight-of-hand swiftness. Dropping on one 
knee, he aimed the gun at Austin. Austin felt a tightening of all his 
muscles, as he saw the tiny end of the barrel, enlarging to his vision, 
He pushed up the hat, and heard the shot hit a boulder some ten feet 
again. 

‘Bring the deer over, George,” he shouted, and sat down to wait. 

After a while George appeared, panting under the heavy load. 

“You're a poor shot, George,’ remarked Austin. “Where was the 


other deer ?” 
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“No deer,” he grumbled. 

They went back to camp. Austin was weary, George tired. They 
made up the fire, fetched water from the spring, dressed the meat. 
At last, the simple household duties done, they sat at supper. George 
behaved like a child repenting of some misdeed. He waited on Aus- 
tin; he appealed to him. He seemed to be coming nearer, man to 
man. Austin felt the appeal. He had been living with a stranger 
of his living, held to him by the commonplace needs of life, not know- 
ing he was a prisoner by his will. But now the man was freeing him- 
self—not the law, not the Hunting of Men, had forced him. In the 
wilderness, the trammels unloosen. 

They sat by the fire together, they two alone of all the living things 
in the hills with light upon them in the big darkness. 

“Mr. Usten,” said George, as they sat there, “you ever see man 
mad ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” returned Austin slowly. 

“Me,” said George. 

“You ?” 

“Yes, me. Mad today—shoot you, Mr. Usten.” 

“Did I make you mad?” asked Austin, turning to him. The 
Greek’s face was white with emotion. 

“No, me mad inside—bad—wicked, you call him?” 

“Sometimes,” said Austin. 

“Me wicked. I hate you. I think you going to kill me.” 

‘No,” said Austin. “No, I wasn’t going to kill vou.” 

“T know now, I know,” the Greek cried. “‘You no care, no afraid. 

You good man. Me bad man. I afraid.” Even then he seemed to 


come closer to Austin. 
“You're not afraid now, are you?” George leaned nearer. 
“Pretty soon no more afraid,” he returned. “I teil you, Mr. Usten. 
Bill, he no kill that man. I mad, I kill him. I send Bill away with 


your horse.” 

“T know, George,” said Austin. “I’ve been waiting for you to 
tell me.” 

“You know all time?” George screamed, and sank to his feet. 
“What you going to do?” 

“Sit down, George,” Austin urged him, “You said you were not 
afraid.” 

George sank down again, sobbing, his head in his hands. 

“George,” Austin began, “you know when you hunt, dog runs after 
rabbit long time; rabbit gets tired; dog catches him, kills him. Rab- 
bit screams, dog no care. He runs off.” George cowered in the 
ashes. ‘When a man does wrong,” Austin went on, looking at the 
fire, and feeling the man near him, “sometimes he runs away, and 
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men come after him, and hunt him all over. The man runs and gets 
very tired and afraid. Then the men catch him. They have to. 
Little children run away and hide, too. They're afraid because they’re 
going to be hurt. They’re not afraid of the wrong they did.” 

The man on the ground was very still 

“But a man, a big man, will not be chased like the silly rabbit, or 
stand in a corner like a child.” 

Austin paused, George sat up. 

“You're a big man, George,” said Austin, and smiled at him. 

“Me? No, me little man—rabbit—baby. Me afraid.” 

“No,” returned Austin firmly, “You're a man.” 

George raised himself slowly, got to his feet. 

“Me a man, now,” he said, with courageous simplicity. “‘No mad. 
No afraid. Tomorrow we go and tell.” 

Austin stood up beside him. “Brother, you are a man. Tomorrow 
we will go.” And with a clasp of hands he pledged the brotherhood. 


San Francisco. 


REVEILLE 
By Aldis Dunbar. 


—. the wind calls “Come out!” 
How shall I stay 


Four walls behind, 
Through the heart o’ the day 
In a study confined, 
Thoughts into verse fair and shapely to bind? 
Grass and bough sweep and sway! 
(Hear the wind shout 
As he ripples the hay!) 
Can I bide here to stay 
(Bent among books piled all silent about) 
The sole thing in my mind— 
That the wind cries “Come out !”— 
In strict form, well defined, 
Closing my ears to his claim on me? Nay! 
Ho, Brother Wind, 
Let’s be up and away! 
Erie, Pa. 
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THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 

“Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall demand more love and knowledge of you.” 
<1’ HER cheek was pale, it might have been but the glare 
of the approaching headlight ; if her hand had trembled, 
it might well have been from cold. For the long, bright 
summer was over; October winds were keen. A last 








word of parting from the little group on the platform. 
The bell rang, the engine puffed noisily, gathered headway ; the last 
car slipped by them, the quadrangle of red lights on its platform 
merged to a glow in the distance. She was gone. Gone—and he 
had said no word! 

When the last glimmer of the receding lights died away, Colton 
went to the stables, saddled, rode slowly westward through the thick 
night. A chill wind shrilled by him; an endless billowy sea of gray 
grama rose wave on wave against him, broke sobbing at his feet 
with rustle and whisper and moan. Before him the darkness gathered 
to vague shapes, which bore down on him to bar his way—only the 
swaying yuccas! As they faded into the blackness behind, others 
rose, warned him back, challenged his advance. A coyote howled to 
his mates in mournful cadence. The weird notes lingered along the 
moaning waste, till fancy deemed the ghostly music not stilied, but 
borne away by desert winds, to break, far off, against the silent hills. 

As he rode at a foot-pace through the dim night, up and across 
the slow ridges that rose, wave on gray wave, to the Rim on the 
desert’s edge, thoughts sadder than desert or wind or night came to 
him. Thoughts of his bleak and desolate childhood, that had never 
know a mother’s love nor a father’s care; of his hard and friend- 
less boyhood on the Worid’s Edge. Good men and bad fared to 
the World’s Edge; he had chosen the worst. Whiskey, cards, vio- 
lence and death were the common events of life; drunkards, gam- 
blers, tricksters, murderers, outlaws and thieves his associates. 
too late—that, under happier 





Then manhood. He knew now 
auspices, he might have made his life a useful and a happy one. He 
had measured his strength with the strongest—body and mind and 
will—to find none more strong. But all his high powers, his splen- 
did energies, his indomitable resolution, his unfaltering courage had 
been devoted, 

“In the mid-might and flourish of his May,” 
to the service of evil. A prince of outlaws, foremost in violence, tur- 
bulence and crime. 

Driven at last from his old haunts, he had taken refuge in this 
lonely land. Freed from associations twice-bound upon him by old 
service given or received, his better instincts had proved ascendant. 
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For a dozen years he had lived peaceably, honestly, usefully—even 
honorably. Unlettered, he turned now to reading—to find things 
difficult for ordinary men clear to him almost at a glance. Books be- 
came a mine of inexhaustible delight, yielding their treasures to his 
acute intelligence as readily as if he possessed Aladdin’s fabled lamp. 
Withal, he had prospered. His strength had been a refuge, his gen- 
erosity unfailing. 

Guarding his new-found honor jealously, prizing the respect of his 
allies and followers—and of himself—he told his heart that his evil 
deeds were outweighed by the good already done, the high resolve 
for future accomplishment. And then—she came. 

The long, bright summer! The pleasant rides together! Her trust 
and confidence! The twilight songs! More than all, the high com- 
munion with the glorious company of brave and true, heroes of his- 
tory, legend and song, passing in infinite review. Not dim phantoms, 
dust and ashes centuries ago, nor shadowy creations of a poet's brain, 
but glowing, splendid, breathing, changeless, immortal, radiant in 
deathless youth. With what eager delight they cried out greetings 
to old favorites, joyed in their high companionship—Esau, Jonathan, 
Hector, Herman, Brutus, the Maid of France, Rosalind of Arden, 
gentle Enid, D’Artangan, strong Danton, loved, “bright-sparkling” 
Camille, Carton and Cyrano—comrades all! 

A dream! He woke to bitter memories of shame and sin; to the 
sure knowledge that her pure eyes would turn shuddering from the 


pages of his black history. . . . Surely, her hand had tremble: 
in his own. It tingled atthe thought. . . . And he might live 


to be an old, old man! Colton, erstwhile train-robber and bandit, 
groaned aloud. 

The slow moon rose as he reached the Rim. It showed the wide ex- 
panse of desert behind him, flooded with trembling light ; northwari, 
the buttressed and fantastic peaks of Fray Cristobal; their jutting 
shadows streaming into the gulf beyond, athwart the silvery ribbon 
of gleaming river, twining in mazy loops across the broad valiev 
below. At his feet the black shadow of the Rim fell away ; but, where 
a bold promontory shouldered far out, the moonlight showed the 
frowning level wall of lava cliff, where the plain broke abruptly into 
the chasm beneath; the iron desolation of the steep sides, boulde- 
strewn, savage and forbidding. 

“A land of old up-heaven from the abyss.” 

Long since, there had been a flourishing Mexican town in the 
valley. A wagon-road had painfully climbed a long ridge to the 
Rim, twisting, doubling, turning, clinging hazardously to the hili- 
side, its outer edge a wall built up with stone, till it came to the 
shoulder under the tremendous barrier. From there it turned nortb- 
ward, paralleling the Rim in mile-long curve above a deep gorge; 
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turning, in a last desperate climb, to a solitary gateway in the black 
wall, torn out by flood-waters through slow centuries. Smallpox had 
smitten tiie people; the treacherous river had devastated the fertile 
valley, and, subsiding, left the rich fields a waste of sand. The town 
was long deserted; the disused road was gullied and torn by flood, 
fallen away, overhung with drooping cat-claw, choked by debris, 
the soil washed away, leaving a heaped and crumbled track of tangled 
stone. But it was the only practicable way as far as the sand-hills, 
and Colton led his horse down the ruined path, with many a turning 
back and scrambling detour. 

It was daylight when he reached the sand-hills. As he rode through 
the silent streets of what had been Alamocita, the sun peered ove1 
the Rim, gilding the crumbling walls, where love and laughter had 
made music, where youth and hope and happiness had been. : 
Silent now and deserted, given over to lizard and bat and owl, the 
smiling gardens choked with sand and grass, springing with mes- 
quite and tornillo; a few fruit trees, gnarled and tangled, drooping 
for days departed, when young mothers sang low lullaby beneath 
their branches. . . . Passed away and forgotten—hopes and 
fears, tears and smiles, birth and death, joy and sorrow, hatred and 
sin and shame, falsehood and truth and courage and love. The sun 
shone cheerfully on these gray ruins—as it has shone on a thousand 
such, and will shine. 

So mused Colton, as he turned heavily up the river past the broken 
acequias, to where a massive spur of basaltic rock had turned the 
fury of the floods and spared a few fields. In this sheltered cove 
dwelt Don Francisco Gonzales y Ortega in true pastoral and patri- 
archal style; his stalwart sons and daughters, with their sons and 
daughters in turn, in clustering adobes around him. 

\ cheerful settlement, this of the Rincon del Fray Cristobal, nest- 
ling at the foot of the friendly rampart, sheltered alike from flood 
and wind. To the east, the long wall of the Rim; far down the 
river the edge of the Caballo, its northern extremity a gigantic mass 
startlingly carven to an elephant’s head—Elephant Butte. Be- 
vond the river the vast and dominating bulk of San Mateo, the 
keen profile of Cuchillo Negro, the rolling mesa beyond, the dim 
outline of the Black Range on the far horizon. 

In their fields the “gente” of Gonzalez y Ortega raised ample crops 
of alfalfa, wheat, corn, frijoles and chile, with orchard, vineyard and 
garden. Their cows, sheep and goats grazed the foothills between 
Fray Cristobal and the Rim, watched by the young men or boys, 
penned nightly in the great corrals. Their horses roamed the hills 
at will, only a few being kept in the alfalfa pasture. They ground 
their own grain, tanned their cow-hides at home. Mattress and pil- 
low were wool of their raising, their blankets and cloth their own 
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weave. There were granaries, a wine-press, a forge, a cumbrous 
stone mill, a great adobe oven like a monstrous bee-hive. 

Once a year their oxen drew the groaning wagons up the sandy 
road to San Marcial, and returned with the year’s marketing—-salt, 
axes, iron and steel, powder and lead, bolts of white domestic or 
manta for sheets and shirtings, matches, tea, coffee, tobacco and 
sugar. Perhaps, if the saints had been kind, there were a few rib- 
bons, trinkets or brightly colored prints of Joseph and Virgin and 
Child, St. John the Beloved, The Annunciation, The Children and 
Christ ; perhaps an American rifle or a plow. But, for the most part, 
they held not with innovations; plowed, sowed and reaped as their 
fathers did, threshing with oxen or goats. 

The women sewed by hand, cooked on fireplaces; or, better still, 
in the open air under the trees, with few and simple utensils. They 
ate, save on state occasions, from whitest and cleanest of sheepskins 
spread on the floor. But, the walls were snowy with whitewash, 
the dirt floors smooth and clean, the coarse linen spotless. The scant 
furniture of the rooms—a pine bed, a chair or two, a mirror, a brass 
candlestick (with home-made candles), a cheap print on the wall, a 
great chest for clothes, blankets and simple treasures, the bright fire 
in the cozy-corner fireplace—all combined to give an indescribable 
air of cheerfulness, of homely comfort and of rest. This quiet corner, 
where people still lived as simply as when Abraham went up from 
Ur of the Chaldees, in the spring-time of the world, held, to seeing 
eyes, an incommunicable charm. 

Small wonder that Colton turned hither for healing, brought here 
his sorrow, anguish, despair and loss. The more, that, for old ser- 
vice in sickness and need, he was here a loved and honored guest. 

When he arrived, the cattle were already on the hills, the pigs and 
chickens far afield. Don Francisco, white-haired, erect, welcomed 
him with stately courtesy. 

“Enter, then, Don Tomas—the house is thine in very truth. Nav, 
the young men shall care for thy horse.” 

He raised his voice. Three tall sons, Abran, Zenobia, Donociano, 
came at the summons, gave Colton grave greeting, and stood to 
await their father’s commands. Fathers of families themselves, thev 
presumed not to sit unbidden, to join in the conversation, or to loiter. 

Breakfast was served presently, in high state. Savory venison, 
chile, fish, eggs, tortillas, etole, enchiladas, cream and steaming coffee 
was the fare. The snowy cloth was “laid for one and spread for 
six,” as Colton laughingly protested to the Sefiora Josefa, who, with 
Don Francisco, sat gravely by to bear him company, while a silently 
hovering damsel anticipated every need. 

Thence, when his hosts could urge no more upon him, to the deep 
shading cottonwoods. Wine was brought and the “makings” of 
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cigarettes—corn-husks, handcut, a great jar of tobacco and a brazier 
of mesquite embers. At a little distance women washed, wove or 
sewed ; the young men made buckskin, fashioned quirts, whips, ropes, 
bridle-reins, tie-straps, hobbles, pack-sacks and chaparejos of raw- 
hide; made cinches of horse-hair; wrought ox-yokes, plow-beams 
and other things needful for their simple husbandry. 

Meanwhile, Don Francisco entertained his guest with grave and 
ieisurely recital of the year’s annals. Mateo, son of Sebastian, had 
slain a great bear in the Pass of All the Winds; Alicia, daughter of 
their eldest, was wed with young Roman de la O, of Cafiada Nogales, 
to the much healing of feud and ancient hatred; Diego, son of Eu- 
sebia, was proving a bold and fearless rider of wild horses, with 
reason, as behooved his father’s son; he had carried away the gallo 
at the Fiesta de San Juan with the fleet dun colt “creased” from the 
wild bunch at Mescal; the herds had grown, the crops prospered, all 
sorrow passed them by, through the intercession of the blessed 
saints. 

The year’s trophies were brought. He fingered with simple pride 
the great pelt of the silver-tip. Antlers there were and lion-skins, 
gleaming prisms of quartz, flint arrowheads and agates brought in 
by the shepherds, the costly Navajo blanket won by the fleet-limbed 
dun at Cafiada races. 

Hither came presently another visitor—Florentino, breaker of wild 
horses, despite his fifty years; wizened and withered and small, 
merry and cheerful, singer of forgotten folk-songs; chanting, even 
as he came, the song of Macario Romero—Macario, riding joyous 
and light-hearted, spite of warning, omen and sign, love-lured to 
doom and death. 

“*Concedame una licencia 

Voy a ir a ver qa me, Chata Saas 
Dice Macario Romero, 

Parando en los estribos: 
‘Madre, pues, esto voy a ver, 


Si todos son mis amigos!” 


But, though the gay talk went on, the shadow of Colton’s mood 
was heavy upon him. The keen-eyed host saw it and after dinner 
they left him alone under the pretext of siesta and work to be done 
thereafter. Alone, with bitter thoughts of guilt and shame and loss— 
brooding over the black ledger of his life. 

Wasted, misspent, thrown away! The simple contented life around 
him, the old man ending his days of honest usefulness, attended by 
well-earned 

“Love, obedience, honor, troops of friends,” 
by contrast, made his own dark past darker, his future more desolate 
and hopeless. . . . She might wonder sometimes, but she would 
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iorget him soon. Better so. Surely, better so. He remembered 
with a pang her womanly pity, her tenderness, her compassion for all 
unfortunate lives. Perhaps, sometime, when he was an old man, he 
would seek her and tell her. 

A shadow fell where he lay face downward in the grass. He looked 
up. A steel barrel covered him, a steady eye behind it. A stranger 
—beyond, a crafty face he knew; another steel barrel, not so steady. 

“T arrest you in the name of the law,” said the stranger. ‘For 
robbery and murder of the United States paymaster at Fort Gibson 
in 1880.” 


Handcuffed, locked in a windowless adobe room while his captors 
ate supper, he paced to and fro. Taken at last, unaware—captured 
without even a chance for resistance! He saw the curious crowds, 
the courtroom, the grim gallows, where his long account would be 
balanced, the flaring head lines. And she would know! 

A stealthy step—a key turned softly in the padlock. Finger on lip, 
the aged Josefa appeared before him. 

“Fly, then, quickly! I lock the door again, to give more time.” 
at your age—” he began. Her swift 





“And leave you in trouble 
Spanish overwhelmed his words. 

“Think not of me, Don Tomas! None know I have a key. What 
you have done, I know not. But that I owe you a life for the life 
of my young son—that I know well, and more. I am an old woman 
and my eyes are dim. Not so dim but that I could see how my way- 
ward daughter Francesca—child of my age, my Panchita—flung 
herself in your path, to be trampled on if you so willed. Not so dim, 
Don Tomas, but they saw that you turned aside and harmed her not. 
Wicked you may be, but our House owes you a life and more than 
a life, for the immortal soul you spared. - Though you be all they say, 
these old eyes shall weep for you, these old lips shall not breathe your 
name but in grateful love and honor, shall not cease to pray for you 
to the Mother of Sorrows! No more words, but go!” 


Deep in the tornillo bosque he lay and heard the loud search around 
him. The open playa spread between him and the river; the low sun 
dipping behind San Mateo, made the waters swirl red as blood. 
Half an hour longer, and it would be dark. 

The marshal rode swiftly along the bank, “cutting sign.” That 
other with the crafty face had passed within a few feet of his hiding 
place. They were now in sight, beating the next tangle. And they 
were going from him. The sun was down, the brief twilight fading. 
He would have his Chance. What was that? 

Above him was an open space, a sand-bar pushing out into the 
river. And out toward the black water toddled little two-year-old 
Manuelito, son of that Panchita for whose sake he was free. 
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Now kind Heaven, turn aside those helpless feet; Heaven send 
that the marshal, or that crafty-faced one, may look back to see the 
threatened danger! Now All-seeing God, to whom that gray-haired 
woman prays, spare that innocent life, hear my prayers who have 
never prayed before! But the little feet go on to the furious river, 
all unmarked. White and bare a cottonwood log overhung the water: 
the fearless feet are on it, slipping—balancing 

Colton broke from cover. There was a thrill of pride, the leaping 
blood all a-tingle. He had not hesitated, his swift choice had been 
inevitable and sure—though it led to death and shame. . . . 
Not all unworthy of her, the hand in which her own had trembled. 
As he ran swiftly up the shore, the child slipped, screamed, fell— 

“Ho!” Clear and strong, he called his distant foes as he ran, his 
eyes on the tossing waters. 

Shouts, running of horses, bullets cutting the sand around his feet. 
Then the child's head above the water, its shrill scream. The mar- 
shal’s thunderous voice reached him. 

“Don’t shoot! See the kid! Stop, damn you!” 

Another shot. Colton fell on the playa’s edge. Dazed, he raised 
himself on his elbow. Racing furiously across the sand-bar, the 
marshal whirled his rifle on high, struck the crafty-faced one from 
his horse, plowed on through the heavy sand. Other figures, running 
afoot with clamor and outcry. Colton staggered to his feet. The 
child’s face rose again abreast him, close by. Handcuffed, all 
wounded as he was, he plunged in. 

The furious river swept him down; its shock and chill cleared his 
senses, renewed his strength. Strongly, steadily he swam, search- 
ing with watchful eye. A little hand! He flung out with mighty 
strokes, his hands closed on the baby form. 

3ut now he was in the swiftest current, his strength failing, the 
struggling child choked him. The cruel waters clutched him, swept 
him away, bore him down. The marshal’s horse was swimming 
bravely, the marshal’s shouted promise reached Colton’s failing 





senses. ‘Tossed, tumbled, overborne—sinking—rising for a stroke 


or two, a breath, then beaten down the depths. . . . Her hand 
shook in mine—God’s blessing on her! . . . The marshal’s 


face was near. With a last desperate effort the ovitiaw held the child 
up to the reaching arms and fell back, 

“Not ever to be questioned any more ” 

Apalachin, N. Y. 








A BIT OF OLD CALIFORNIA 
By ANNA MATILDA BILLE. 


“Tt has hitherto been the fate of these regions like that of modest merit or 
humble virtue, to remain unnoticed; but posterity will do them justice; towns 
and cities will hereafter flourish where all is now desert; the waters over 
which scarcely a solitary boat is yet seen to glide will reflect the flags of all 
nations; and a happy prosperous people, receiving with thankfulness what 
prodigal nature bestows for their use, will disperse her treasures over every 
part of the world.” 





HESE words of Otto von Kotzebue, Captain of the Rus- 
sian ship, the Rurik, which stopped at San Francisco 











in the fall of 1816, come to us with all the force of a 
prophecy fulfilled. Strange indeed has been the change 





of less than a century—the change from a distant har- 
bor in a neglected province of Spain to a great American city. 

On board this ship there was also, fortunately, a well known 
German poet, who left us a description of San Francisco as it was 
when the surrounding country was still unpeopled save by the 
natives who roamed the woods, when no boats ruffled the calm waters 
of San Francisco Bay, when the Presidio and the Mission alone 
marked the beginnings of an approaching civilization. He gives us, 
to be sure, but little actual description, but from his account we can 
very well reconstruct the atmosphere and the life of the time. We 
can see the neglected, homesick soldiers; the sleek, prosperous 
priests not above,“dipping their mantles too deep in the blood of the 
vine ;” the venerable governor, Don Paolo Vicente de Sola, in his 
dignity and his night-cap; the uncompromising, kindly captain, 
Otto von Kotzebue; Herr Kuskoff, with his eye for business; and 
through it all the cheerful, lovable, humane spirit of the writer, 
Albert von Chamisso. 

Since Chamisso is the man who gave its scientific name to the 
California poppy, a brief sketch of how, as he puts it, fate played 
with him, may be of interest to Californians. He was born in 1781 
of a French noble family which was among those who were com- 
pelled to flee from France in 1790. After many wanderings through 
the Netherlands, Holland and Germany, the family finally settled 
in Prussia, where the boy became a page to the queen. In 17098 
he enlisted in the army and served until 1806. Meanwhile he pur- 
sued his studies and began to write poetry in German, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. He was drawn into the circle of the 
Romanticists and of Madame de Stael. At this time also he took 
up the study of botany, and in order to continue this he entere] 
the University of Berlin in 1812. 

Then came the year 1813, with the war between the country of 
his nativity and the country of his adoption, the war in which he 
could take no part, for, as he says with simple pathos, “I had no 
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longer any country, or rather, still no country.” He was a man of 
a sensitive, poetic nature, and his life at this time was embittered by 
the fact that he was a man without a country. The result of the 
spiritual struggle he went through at this time was embodied in the 
beautiful fairy tale, “Peter Schlemihl,” which he admits represents 
his own life in allegory, and which has such an irresistible appeal 
because he put his very soul into it. 

No sooner did affairs seem to be settled than, in 1813, there was 
another call to arms, and Chamisso had his battle to fight all over 
again. One day in the house of a friend he happened to see a 
newspaper which told of a proposed Russian expedition to the North 
Pole. “I wish I were with these Russians at the North Pole!” he 
exclaimed. His friend, finding that he was in earnest, procured his 
appointment as naturalist on the ship. Thus it happened that on 
August 17, 1815,-he sailed from Copenhagen on board the Rurik, 
commanded by Otto von Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian Im- 
perial Navy, bound for a voyage around the world, in the course of 
which they stopped at San Francisco. The story of that visit I will 
let him tell in his own words: 

“At four o'clock in the afternoon of October 2, 1816, we sailed 
into the harbor of San Francisco. A great commotion arose in the 
fort at the southern entrance of the channel. They hoisted their 
flag. We raised ours, which did not appear to be known here, and 
saluted the Spanish flag with seven shots. We dropped anchor be- 
fore the Presidio, but no boat came away from the shore to meet us; 
for the Spanish have not a single boat on these glorious waters. 

“I was at once ordered to accompany Lieutenant Schismareff to 
the Presidio. Lieutenant Don Luis de Arguello, acting commandant 
since the death of the captain, received us with marked friendliness, 
and provided at once for the immediate needs of the Rurik, sending 
fruit and vegetables on board. In the evening he despatched a mes- 
senger to the governor of New California at Monterey to inform him 
of our arrival. 

“The next morning, as I was about to go to the Presidio upon 
the command of the captain, I met the artillery officer, Don Miguel 
de la Luz Gomez, and a father from the local mission, who were on 
their way to the ship. I accompanied them on board. They brought 
the most cordial offers of help from the commandant and from the 
wealthy mission. The priest invited us to the mission on the follow- 
ing day, which was the festival of the saint, saying we would find 
horses waiting to take us there. At the request of the captain we 
were at once supplied with an abundance of meat and vegetables. In 
the afternoon we pitched our tents, and set up the observatory and the 


Russian bath. In the evening we paid a visit to the commandant. 
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The captain was received with a salute of eight shots from the 
Presidio. 

“It was not these superfluous ceremonial shots, however, that the 
captain wanted, but the two still due the Russian flag, and he insisted 
upon their delivery. They negotiated about the matter for a long 
time, and it was only in an unwilling and compulsory fashion that 
Don Luis de Arguello finally saw fit to deliver the two missing 
shots (I know not if not first upon command of the governor). And 
then one of our soldiers had to be sent to mend the line for hoisting 
the flag, which had broken when last used, and none of the natives 
had been able to climb the pole. 

“The Festival of Saint Francis gave us an opportunity to see the 
missionaries in their work, and to observe the peoples to whom they 
were sent, in the tamed state. Concerning the races of the natives 
one may consult Choris,* who in his “Voyage Pittoresque” has given 
a valuable collection of good portraits; only pages X and XII drawn 
afterwards in Paris, are to be excepted: That the natives do not 
use bows as there represented, everyone knows. Choris even gives 
California music in his text. Who may have undertaken to write 
down the notes as Choris sang them, here and at other places in the 
course of the work, I do not know. To be sure, I used to admit that 
my friend sang better than I, but he could not claim the one advan- 
tage that my singing possessed over his, namely, that it was hardly 
ever heard. 

“The captain here, as in Chili, knew how tv accustom the com- 
mandant and his officers to eating with us. We ate in the tent on 
the shore, and our friends from the Presidio: were not in the habit 
of being late to meals. The relationship between us arose almost of 
necessity. The soldiers could not play the host because of the misery 
in which they had languished for six or seven years, forgotten and 
deserted by Mexico, their mother country, and the need to unburden 
their hearts to some one, drew them closer to us with whom the, 
could live easily and agreeably. They spoke with only bitterness of 
the missionaries, who, while the soldiers lacked provisions, had a 
superfluity of the fruits of the earth. But since their money gave 
out, the missionaries would not let them have anything except upon 
their notes of hand, and then only what was necessary for the barest 
existence. Neither bread nor flour was included. For years they 
had lived on maize, not even having seen bread. Even the soldiers 
who were stationed to protect the missions were provided by them 
with necessities only in return for notes. 

“*You are too good!’ cried Don Miguel, meaning the captain. 

*Louis Choris, a Russian traveller and painter of natural objects who 
accompanied the expedition of Kotzebue. His “Voyage Pittoresque” consists 
of pictures by him with text by Chamisso and others. 
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‘You should have requisitions.’ A soldier went still farther, and 
complained to us that the commandant would not allow them to catch 
natives and make them work for them as they did in the missions. 
They were also dissatisfied because the new governor of Monterey, 
Don Paolo Vicente de Sola, since he had taken office, had opposed 
the contraband trade, which alone supplied them with the most in- 
dispensable necessities. 

“On the 8th of October the mesesnger returned from Monterey. 
He brought the captain a letter from the governor, saying he would 
arrive in San Francisco in the near future. Don Luis de Arguello 
was empowered, as Kotzebue had requested, to send a messenger to 
Mr. Kuskoff at Port Bodega.* The captain wrote to the latter in 
order to get from this settlement, which was thriving and prospering 
in its trade, what was beginning to give out on the Rurik. 

“*Mr. Kuskoff,’ says Captain Kotzebue (Vol. II, p. 9) in a note, 
‘Mr. Kuskoff, Agent of the Russian American Company, has at the 
command of Mr. Baranoff, who is at the head of all their possessions 
in America, settled at Bodega in order to supply the means of sub- 
sistence from that point to the possessions of the company.’ But 
Bodega, which lies about thirty miles or half a day’s journey north 
of San Francisco, is claimed (not without some appearance of right) 
by the Spanish as their territory. On Spanish territory, then, Mr. 
Kuskoff, with twenty Russians and fifty Kodiak Indians, has in 
time of peace, erected a nice fort with a dozen cannon, and there 
carries on agriculture, has horses, cattle, sheep, a windmill, etc. 
There he has a warehouse for the trade with the Spanish harbors, 
and from there he sends out his Kodiaks, who catch on the California 
coast every year a couple of thousand sea otters, whose hides— 
according to Choris, who is probably well informed—are sold in the 
market of Canton, the poorest for thirty-five piasters, the best for 
seventy-five. It is to be deplored that only ships which take not over 
nine feet of water can enter the harbor of Bodega. 

“It is not incomprehensible to me that the Governor of California, 
when he received tardy news of this settlement, was disturbed by it. 
Various steps had been taken to induce Kuskoff to vacate the place. 
In reply to everything directed to him, he referred the Spanish 
authorities to Mr. Baranoff, who had sent him there, and upon whose 
command, could it be obtained, he would gladly withdraw. This 





*In 1812 one hundred Russians and one hundred Kodiak Indians came down 
from the North and squatted on a narrow strip of land in what is now 
Sonoma County, making Bodega their port. They protected themselves by 
maintaining forts and soldiers, and in 1841 they numbered eight hundred 
Russians and a great company of Indians. They kept cattle, raised grain, 
and hunted. Though always regarded as intruders they held undisturbed 
possession until 1841, when they sold out to Captain Sutter. In 1842, after 
thirty years’ occupation, they retired voluntarily. 
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was the state of affairs when we arrived in San Francisco. The 
governor set his hopes upon us. I shall have conferences and ne- 
gotiations to tell of, and shall give to the world the memoirs of 
my diplomatic career. But I am getting ahead of my story. 

“On the 9th of October some Spaniards were sent over to the 
northern shore to lassoo horses for the courier who was to be sent 
to Mr. Kuskoff, and I took the opportunity to look around a little 
on that side also. The brownish red cliffs there, are, as I have 
said in my ‘Bemerkungen und Ansichten,’ and as you may see in 
the mineralogical museum at Berlin, silicious schist, but not con- 
glomerate, as Moritz von Engelhardt' (K. R. III, p. 192) as- 
sumed in order to erect a superstructure on this supposition. 

“It was late in the season, and the country, which in the spring 
months (when Langdorf? saw it) is said to resemble a flower 
garden, now offered the botanist only a dry, dead field. Ina slough 
near our tent a water plant is said to have grown, about which 
Eschscholtz3 asked me after our departure. I had not noticed 
it, but he had felt sure that a water plant, my known favorite, would 
not escape me, and moreover he had not wished to get his feet 
wet. Such things one may expect from his best friends. 

“On the bare plain which lies at the foot of the Presidio, a single 
oak rises solitary above the low shrubbery. My young friend, 
it closely he would have seen my name cut in the bark. 

Adolph Erman+ has recently seen that tree; had he examined 

“On the 15th of October the courier who had been sent to Kuskoff 
returned, and on the 16th salutes from the Presidio and the fort 
announced the arrival of the governor from Monterey. Immediately 
thereafter a messenger came from the Presidio to request the aid of 
our doctor for two men who had been seriously injured by the 
discharge of a cannon. Eschscholtz went at once. 

“On the morning of the 17th Captain von Kotzebue was waiting 
on the ship for the first visit of the governor of the province, and 
the governor, on the other hand, an older man and an officer of 
higher rank, was waiting at the Presidio for the first visit of Lieuten- 
ant von Kotzebue. The captain was informed that he was expected 
at the Presidio, whereupon he sent me to the Presidio with the 

(1) Moritz von Engelhardt, naturalist, professor at Dorpat. “Reise durch 


die Krim und den Kaukasus,” Berlin, 1815. 
(2) Geo. Heinrich von Langsdorf visited California on the Krusenstern 


expedition around the world in 1803-6. 

(3) Eschscholtz, physician on the Kotzebue voyages, was the friend for 
whom Chamisso named the California poppy the Eschscholtzia. 

(4) Geo. Adolph Erman visited this coast in the course of a voyage around 
the world, 1828-30. This account of Chamisso’s was not prepared for publica- 


tion until after this date. 
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doubtful order to tell the governor that he, the captain, had been 
informed, that he, the governor, would visit him on shipboard early 
today, and that he was expected. I found the little man in full 
uniform, wearing all his decorations, but he still had on his night-cap, 
which he wore, prepared to remove it when necessary. I delivered 
my message as best I could, and saw his face stretch to three times 
its natural length. He bit his lips, and said he was sorry, but he 
could not stand the sea before eating, and regretted to be compelled 
to postpone the pleasure of the captain’s acquaintance for the pres- 
ent. I foresaw the outcome. The old gentleman would mount his 
horse, and, with his object unaccomplished, start back through the 
desert for Monterey. For that Captain Kotzebue would yield when 
once there had been open disagreement is not to be supposed. 

“As I was stealing back to the beach considering this, a good spirit 
intervened, and, before the unfortunate happened, sealed the pre- 
vailing peace with a most beautiful bond of friendship. The fore- 
noon had passed and the hour had arrived for Mr. Kotzebue to land 
for dinner and to wind the chronometer. The scouts at the Presidio 
announced that the captain was coming; so, as he stepped on shore, 
the governor came down the slope to meet him. He in turn went 
up the slope to meet the governor, and half-way Spain and Russia 
fell into one another’s open arms. 

“Dinner was served in our tents, and as the affair of Port Bodega 
came up for discussion the captain had the opportunity to express 
his regret that he had not been instructed to end the injustice which 
the Spaniards were suffering. From the aforesaid harbor there 
arrived today a great Kodiak bringing from Mr. Kuskoff every- 
thing the captain had asked for. By the same Kodiak, who re- 
turned the next day, the 18th, Kotzebue sent a message in the name 
of the governor, requesting that Mr. Kuskoff attend a conference 
in San Francisco. 

“On the 18th we did not see the governor, who perhaps was 
expecting a visit of state at the Presidio. On the Igth we were 
entertained at the Presidio, and a toast to the alliance of the sov- 
ereigns and the friendship of the peoples was accompanied by artil- 
lery shots. On the 20th we were again hosts at dinner, and in the 
evening we danced at the Presidio. As the bell rang at eight o'clock 
the music stopped for a moment and evening prayer was offered in 
silence. 

“Captain Kotzbue was a man of pleasant manners, and Don Paolo 
Vicente de Sola, though a stickler for formality, became very 
friendly to us when he saw the necessity of dispensing with it in 
the present instance. The here-beloved spectacle of the fight of a 
bear against a bull was promised us. On the 21st ten or twelve 
soldiers went over to the north beach to lassoo bears. Late in the 
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evening a yell is said to have been heard which was attributed to 
the bear hunters on the far coast, but no camp-fire was to be seen. 
The Indians are said to be able to raise a piercing yell. 

“It was not before the evening of the 22nd that the hunters 
brought in a little she-bear. They had also caught a larger bear, 
but so far from the sea that they could not get him to the shore. 
The animal, which was to fight the following day, remained over- 
night in the barracks, and was, as was customary, left with head 
and mouth free, so that it might be fresher. The governor spent 
the whole day, noon and evening, in our tents. At night there was 
a big fire in the country back of the harbor. The inhabitants were 
accustomed to set fire to the grass to make it grow. 

“On the 23rd the bear-fight took-place on the beach. Unwilling 
and hampered as the animals were, the spectacle was nothing lofty 
or elevating. One could feel only pity for the poor creatures which 
were treated so shamefully. In the evening I was with Gleb Simon- 
owitsch at the Presidio. The governor just received the news that 
the ship Acapulco which had stayed away for many years, had at 
last arrived once more in Monterey with supplies for California. 
With this news he also received the latest newspapers from Mexico. 
He shared these papers with me, to whom he showed himself 
friendly and well disposed at every opportunity. Edited as the 
papers were under royal authority, they contained only the short 
news de la pacificacion de las provincias, of the conquest of the 
provinces, and a long article telling the story of Johanna Krueger, 
under-officer in the regiment of Colberg—which story was not new 
to me, as I had had an opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
the brave soldier himself through an officer of his regiment. 

“Once when Don Paolo Vicente came down from the Presidio to 
our tents he brought a present ‘a su amigo don Adelberto,’ a flower 
which he had picked on the way, and which he solemnly presented 
to me, the botanist. It happened to be our silver-weed (potentilla 
anserina), as beautiful as it blooms at Berlin. 

There were at Monterey at this time prisoners of various nations, 
who, attracted by the contraband trade and the sea-otter fishing, had 
come to seek adventures on this coast, and of whom a few were 
doing penance for the rest. Among them were a couple of Kodiaks 
whom an American sea captain had used in otter-hunting in the 
Spanish harbors on this coast for seven years. The Russians not 
only use up these people, but they let them to others for half the 
profits. I have seen scattered Kodiaks even in the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Among the prisoners at Monterey was one John Elliot de 
Castro, of whom we shall hear more. He had, after many adven- 
tures as supercargo on one of the ships of the Russian American 
Company, which was sent by Mr. Baranoff from Sitcka for contra- 
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band trading on this coast, with a part of the crew, fallen into the 
hands of the Spaniards. There were three other Russians there 
besides the prisoners, old servants of the Russian American Com- 
pany, who had strayed out from the settlement at Port Bodega, and 
now, missing the speech and customs of their home, were repenting 
of the step. 

“Don Paolo Vicente de Sola offered to deliver the Russian pris- 
oners, including the Kodiaks, to the Captain, though he had refused 
to give them up to Mr. Kuskoff. It does not seem that the Span- 
iards ever demanded a service, or drew a profit, from these people 
whom a strange avarice had drawn from their homes to seek their 
fortunes in a strange country. The king of Spain allowed, or was 
to allow, a real-and-a-half a day for each prisoner of war. The 
captain, limited by circumstances, could only take the three stray 
Russians on board and offer Mr. Elliot passage to the Sandwich 
Islands, whence he could easily get to Sitcka or wherever he wished 
to go. The governor sent for these Russians, and when they ap- 
peared, he delivered them to Kotzebue after having demanded and 
received from him his solemn word of honor that he would not 
punish in any way those who had sought and found protection under 
Spain. I considered his behavior on this occasion very noble. 

“Among these Russians was one Ivan Strogonoff, an old man, 
who rejoiced heartily to be with his own countrymen once more. 
As he would hardly do for sailor-service, the captain detailed him 
to wait on the passengers in the cabins, and informed us of the fact. 
The last days we were in the harbor he was sent on the hunt. Un- 
fortunate one! The evening before we left his powder-horn ex- 
ploded, and he was brought back mortally wounded. His only 
wish was to die among Russians; out of pity, the captain kept him 
on board; he died the third day out. We lowered him gently into 
the sea, and with him the last hope of having our shoes blacked once 
more on the trip. Peace be with Ivan Strogonoff ! 

“But I am ahead of my story. I retrace my steps. 

“On the 25th of October Mr. Kuskoff arrived from Port Bodega 
with seven small seal-skin canoes; a clever man in every respect 
equal to his position. 

“On the forenoon of the 26th the diplomatic conference took place 
at the Presidio. Don Paolo Vicente de Sola, Governor of New 
California, showed the indisputable right of Spain to the territory 
of which the settlement under Kuskoff had taken possession, and 
demanded that Mr. Kuskoff vacate the territory thus occupied in 
violation of the rights of Spain. Mr. Kuskoff, agent of the Rus- 
sian American Trade Company and manager at Port Bodega, with- 
out entering upon the question of right, which did not concern him, 
expressed the utmost readiness to vacate Port Bodega as soon as 
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he was empowered to do so by his chief, Mr. Baranoff, who had 
ordered him thither. Thereupon the Governor demanded that Cap- 
tain von Kotzebue should interfere in the name of the Kaiser and 
effect the evacuation of Port Bodega. The Lieutenant of the Im- 
perial Russian Marine and Captain of the Rurik declared himself 
unauthorized to act in an affair, where, moreover, the right seemed 
to him so clear that it would only need to be expressed in order to 
be recognized. And so we were back at the starting point. 

“Thereupon it was decided to draw up in duplicate a report of 
the day’s proceedings, to be signed and sealed by all the participants 
in the deliberations, to be directed to the two sovereigns, one copy 
to be delivered to his majesty, the Czar of Russia, by the Captain 
of the Rurik; the other to be sent to his majesty, the King of Spain, 
by the Governor of New California. 

“T, as interpreter, had to supervise the wording of this official 
document, which was in Spanish. I discarded the first draft, in 
which I missed something; ‘for,’ I said to Don Paolo Vicente de 
Sola, ‘since you bring this affair before the throne of the sovereign, 
and expect from the Czar of Russia himself the removal of this 
wrong and the punishment of the servants responsible to him, you 
give up the otherwise indisputable right of self-help against the 
interlopers, and therefore must not anticipate the decision of the 
monarch,’ 

“To that Paolo Vicente de Sola had no objection. He praised 
my foresight, had the report re-written, and in the evening, when 
it was signed at the Presidio, gave his solemn word of honor not to 
use force upon his own authority against the aforesaid Kuskoff and 
the Russian settlement at Port Bodega, but to leave the affair in 
statu quo until the decision of the monarchs. I signed the document 
as interpreter. 

“T will not boast of this turn of affairs. For even if Don Paolo 
Vicente de Sola had made no promise, he would hardly have opened 
hostilities and undertaken an attack upon the Russian fort at Port 
Bodega. 

“T have been told that the aforesaid report did not fail to fulfill 
its peculiar mission in St. Petersburg, and that, without being fur- 
ther acted upon by the then ministry, it was laid on the table. But a 
Russian decoration is said to have been sent to Don Paolo Vicente 
de Sola, Governor of New California. I received from Mr. Kuskoff 
a present of a beautiful otter-skin, which you may see in the Zoolog- 
ical Museum at Berlin, to which I have presented it. 

“One immediate consequence of the conference of the 26th of 
October was not a profitable one for the Rurik. The business had 
lasted past the noon-hour, and no one had wound the chronometer 
for the captain. He confided to me that the large chronometer had 
since then altered its course so that he had to consider it ruined. 

“The territorial claims of Spain on this coast were not regarded 
with any more respect by the Americans and English than by the 
Russians. Spain also claimed the mouth of the Columbia as her 
territory. Of the story of the settlement there the Spaniards and 
Mr. Elliot have given us tolerably similar versions. The Americans 
had come there from New York, part by land and part by water, 
and had founded a settlement there. During the war between 
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England and America the frigate Racue, Captain Black, was sent 
out to take possession of this post. English merchants from Can- 
ada went thither by land and when the warship which threatened 
the colony came in sight of the harbor, they took possession of 
the place for money, for fifty thousand pounds sterling, and raised 
the English flag. A trade-way by land is said to join the Columbia 
with Canada. Kelato refero. 

“The time of our stay in California was up. On the 26th of 
October, a Sunday, after a ride to the mission, we had a final cele- 
bration in our tents. The artillery of the Rurik accompanied the 
toast to the union of the monarchs and the nations and the health 
of the governor. A good missionary had dipped his mantle too 
deep in the blood of the vine and tottered visibly under the load. 

“On the 28th we broke camp and took ship. While we were 
sealing the report at the Presidio, Mr. Kuskoff had, with the knowl- 
edge of Captain Kotzebue, sent out two canoes to hunt otters in the 
back of the bay. 

“On the 29th there left, on the one hand, Mr. Kuskoff early in the 
morning with his canoe flotilla for Bodega, and on the other hand, 
later in the day, the good Don Paolo Vicente de Sola for Monterey. 
The latter took with him for transmission to Europe our letters, 
the last our friends received from us on the trip. With these our 
tracks were lost. When, in the fall of 1817, we failed to return to 
Kamtschakta they had to give us up in Europe as lost. 

“On the 30th all the animals and an abundance of vegetables were 
taken on board. At the same time a great swarm of fles came on 
board, making the air thick. We took on fresh water, which, in 
this harbor, especially in summer, is hard work. For a little cask 
of wine from Monterey we were indebted to the governor. Our 
friends from the Presidio took dinner with us on the Rurik. We 
were ready to sail. 

“On the 31st our friends were still with us for a last farewell; 
some of us rode out to the mission in the afternoon. Late in the 
evening Mr. John Elliot de Castro arrived, still undecided whether 
or not he should avail himself of the permission of the captain. He 
finally decided to do so. 

“On the Ist of November, the morning of All Saints, we lifted 
anchor at nine o'clock while our friends were at church. We saw 
them arrive at the fort just as we were passing. With a salute 
they hoisted the Spanish flag; we likewise ours. They saluted us 
first with seven shots, which we returned shot for shot. 

“The water of the harbor of San Francisco was phosphorescent 
in a high degree, showing very fine light-points, and noticeably 
shimmering. The foaming waves were rolling up on the beach 
outside the bay. I have examined the water of the bay with the 
microscope and did not observe much in it except small infusoria 
to which I cannot ascribe any role in the light-making. 

“Every day here we saw the play of the fog, rolled in by the sea- 
breeze eastward over the sun-bright land, flowing in and then lifting. 
Especially beautiful was the sight afforded us on our departure, 
when it now concealed and now uncovered the different points and 
regions of the sea coast.” 

Palo Alto, Cal. 








THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
CHAPTER V. 


USANNA sat beneath an oak tree on the mountain; and 


José, at her side, was engaged in carving a wooden flute 
out of a piece of elder wood. 

“Ramon taught me the tune the deer used to play,” 
he said. “I wonder if I can remember it when my flute 





is done.” 

Susanna had dressed herself coquettishly, tying her hair with a 
ribbon, and she wished that José would give more attention to her 
appearance and less to his useless occupation of flute-making. 

“Ramon’s tunes have very little music in them,” she remarked. “I 
am learning a tune on the melodeon.” Since José made no response, 
she added, “The missionary who teaches the lace class is giving me 
lessons. She thinks I may be able some day to play the hymns for 
the Sunday school.” 

“Hallo,” interrupted José. “A chipmunk is chattering there in 
the thicket as if an eagle-hawk had him in its claws.” 

He sprang to his feet and darted into a clump of bushes, out of 
which a huge bird soared, frightened from its prey. 

“One good turn calls for another,” said the chipmunk, whisking 
its brown tail. “I, Wiskun, was your teacher last night in the 
Datura dance at Po-lah-lak. Do you remember how, following my 
example, you jumped into the fire?” 

“You,” cried José in amazement. “You are only a tiny brown 
squirrel.” 

“You cannot judge by appearances,” replied the chipmunk. “An- 
other night we may meet again.” And he scurried out of sight 
while José returned in bewilderment to his seat beside Susanna on 
the ground. 

“Did you hear anything strange?” he asked with a side glance 
at his companion. 

“Only that you called the chipmunk a tiny brown squirrel, and 
that, of course, he is. But you spoke in a tone of surprise.” 

It was evident that she had not heard the chipmunk’s words. 
José remembered that only the greatest hechiceros could un .erstand 
the language of birds and animals; and he felt that destiny had 
placed a gulf between him and the bright-eyed girl who had been 
his neighbor from childhood, but whose thoughts and interests were 
all remote from his new hopes and plans, 

It was Sunday, and Susanna had climbed the mountain on the 
chance of meeting Jose, who, recognizing her from a distance, had 


~ Copywright, 1907, by Constance Goddard Du Bois 
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joined her half-way on the trail, glad of a chance for conversation, 
since the surveyors had departed at the week's end, and he was 
weary of the solitude of the forest. 

“We are to have a new day-school teacher, tomorrow,” remarked 
Susanna after a pause. 

“What,” exclaimed José, genuinely interested now. “Is Miss 
Allen to give up the school, and why?” 

“I do not know why,” Susanna answered. “A week ago she 
got a letter, and she and her mother talked a great deal about it. 
She told us on Friday that it was to be her last day with us, and 
she said goodbye to all the children. Tomorrow a man comes to 
teach us, and his wife will be matron. I shall not like them, I know. 
I wish I could run away and hide as you have done.” 

“Where is Miss Allen going?” asked José breathlessly. “Shall 
I never see her again?” 

“Oh, yes, you will see her, for she has not gone far. Her mother, 
they say, cannot live away from these mountains. They have gone 
to board with the lace-teacher, and she was at Sunday school this 
morning. She wore a new hat with pink roses.” 

“Why did you not tell me about it before?” exclaimed José. 

“About the new hat?” 

“No, foolish child; but that she was there in that house we can 
see at the foot of the trail, and that she sang in the hymns I heard 
plainly this morning.” 

“What difference does that make? You cared very little about 
my playing upon the melodeon when I told you of that.” 

“You are only a child, Susanna.” 

“But some day I shall be a grown woman. Will you like me 
then ?” 

“No, I shall like no woman,” said the boy. “Never, never. A 
great hechicero has no need to marry.” 

“Tt is true, then, what people say,” exclaimed Susanna. “They 
told me Ramon was teaching you to believe as he does in all that 
the strange old stories and songs tell about. They said you could 
Rear the raven talk as the hechiceros did in the old days; that the 
rock had spoken to you. And that, to be sure, is the reason for 
what vou said just now to the chipmunk. I understand. Ha, ha! 
You do not need to talk to silly little girls. You have better com- 
pany here in the woods.” 

José was vexed, but he answered calmly, “There are many won- 
derful things in the world which you can not understand; and it 
is the habit of people with little minds to ridicule a great man like 
Ramon, because he knows more than they do, and has different 
thoughts and experiences.” 

Tears shone in Susanna’s eyes. 
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“T came to find you because I thought you were lonely,” she said. 
“T listened every evening at sunset for the coyote’s call, but you 
never gave it as you promised. You would not share my food. 
And you think you are to be so great a man that you will never 
need any other friend than old Ramon and such as he. But you are 
mistaken, José. He tells you lies. If the stories were once true, 
they are true no longer. You will go crazy with this nonsense 
talk of birds and animals. You can not be a great hechicero. The 
white man will not allow it. Ramon himself says that the past is 
dead, and that the white man interferes with all his plans.” 

“He said that before he knew me,” explained José simply. “We 
are planning together for the future of our people. I shall make 
enough money for him to buy back all the land for the tribe; and 
he will teach me how to be chief when he is gone. The old days 
will come back again. You will live to see it.” 

“T do not want to see them,” she cried energetically. “The new 
days are better. I would rather sell a piece of lace and buy a sack 
of flour at the store than go all day over the mountain shaking tiny 
ripe seeds into my basket to grind into a handful of pinole at night. 
I like my pretty white dress, and my blue ribbons. You did not 
notice my ribbons.” 

José sighed. “It is very hard to believe truly,” he said. “But 
there is more in life than ease, or comfort, or fine clothes. I choose 
the past. It is not dead, and it shall live again.” 

“Goodbye, then, great and glorious hechicero,” said the girl, 
mockingly. “Don’t call up a thunderstorm to spoil my best dress 
on my way home. And tell me of it the day that you buy the land 
and become the chief of the people.” 

She burst into shrill laughter, and ran down the path still laugh- 
ing, until she was out of sight and hearing; when she paused, look- 
ed backward, sighed and brushed a sudden shower of teardrops 


from her lashes. 


CHAPTER VI 

Lucia Allen sat on the narrow piazza of the Mission house en- 
gaged in toilsomely acquiring the art of lacemaking. Within the 
house, a row of Indian women were working at their cushions, and 
the click of their bobbins played a merry tune. Lucia envied the 
native dexterity of their fingers, and the instinct of quick observa- 
tion which enabled them to grasp the intricacies of a new pattern 
which to her book-trained faculties seemed hopelessly confused. 

“I do not think I shall ever be able to make my living in this 
way, she remarked to Mrs. Ellis, her instructor. “I am a dunce 


at the work.” 
“Well, I should like to encourage you, Lucia,” replied the 
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deaconess sweetly; “but the fact is you have done this wrong from 
the beginning.” 

“Lucia is so intellectual,” remarked Mrs. Allen, who was reclin- 
ing in an easy chair at the further end of the piazza, enjoying the 
new-found leisure against which her daughter rebelled. “She can 
do anything with her books, but she has never needed to work with 
her hands.” 

“But now I must do whatever I can,” said Lucia, trying to smile. 
“Three people cannot live on a pension of fifteen dollars a month.” 

Mrs. Allen made a gesture of despair. “My dear Mrs. Ellis,” 
she said. “Do try to persuade this obstinate girl that she need not 
give up her whole future for the sake of her poor old mother. When 
promoted to a new position in Montana, what should she do but 
resign from the service, giving up the Government work just be- 
cause, with my asthma, I am well nowhere but here. Then when she 
might leave me to be comfortable in my own way on my small in- 
come—I could live so cheaply by myself—she refuses to marry a 
man with a good position in the East, where she might go and live 
in luxury if she chose.” 

Lucia colored deeply. 

“T urged Elmer to leave his work and come out here to be mar- 
ried,” she confessed. “I thought we were so sure of my pay; and 
he has studied mining engineering, and could easily locate a mineral 
claim—perhaps make a fortune in tourmaline. So he resigned his 
position ; and, when I wrote him of our change of plans, it was too 
late. Another man had stepped into his place. So he has started 
for California, and it looks as if we were to begin housekeeping in 
a tent on an income of fifteen dollars a month, or not at all.” 

She tried to laugh, but there were tears in her eyes. 

“It is such a disappointment to Lucia,” sighed Mrs. Allen. “She 
had all her wedding things ready.” 

“So that is the reason you have been watching the road for days,” 
said Mrs. Ellis, beaming with friendly sympathy. “No wonder the 
lace pattern did not go right. Well, speak of angels and they appear. 
There is a young man riding now up the grade. He is out of sight 
for a moment in the hollow beyond the schoolhouse. Look; there he 
comes.” 

Lucia gazed awhile, then started like a frightened deer. “Tell 
him he will find me on the trail,” she said; and she ran, hatless, 
across the garden and the stubble field, to find the welcome shelter 
of the pines. 

José had not been able to return to his lodging place at Ramon’s 
for a week; for Jo Williams had learned of his habits, and had 
planned to surprise him there at night. So he slept in the cave at 
Ma-lah-va, and his mother sent him his suppers by the hands of a 
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small boy, her nephew, who lived in her house, since Susanna now 
refused to be messenger. 

Lacking the sacred pipe, he dreamed of common things, most 
often of Miss Allen and the schoolhouse where she seemed to be 
setting him endless examples in puzzling figures which had no 
relation or sequence. 

He was thinking of her now as he sat beside “the Wash-tub,’ 
a deep round hollow in the rocky bed of a water course, worn by 
the age-long pounding of a boulder which lay out of sight in the 
basin it had made—a basin always full, even in summer time ; for the 
shade of gigantic ferns and matted thickets of wild roses and honey- 
suckles intercepted the chance sunbeams which might filter through 
the forest trees that stood like sentinels along the overhanging cliffs. 

The little stream ran all the year, singing and gurgling over the 
pebbles, or fretting and foaming over the rocks. José took a daily 
plunge in the Wash-tub long beforé the dawn had streaked the 
east with color; and he came at noon to fill his canteen from the 
tiny waterfall above it, where the stream ran clearest and coldest 
of any on the southern slope of the mountain. 

No other cafion gave shelter so safe and comfortable in the heat 
of the day. Even the deer avoided the prickly hedges of wild rose 
and blackberry that guarded the descent; and the slippery boulders 
made difficult paths for the surest footed of the forest dwellers. 

To his surprise José now heard voices on the ledge of rock above 
him, and realized that two people had seated themselves beneath 
the trees that overhung the narrow cafion. He could not stir 
without attracting their attention, and was forced to remain and 
listen to the conversation which a natural instinct of reserve would 
have taught him to avoid, especially where white people were the 
speakers. 

“Let us be happy, Lucia,” the young man was saying, “because 
we are alive and can be together once more. What does anything 
else matter? It is perfectly lovely here in the mountains. Why 
should we not be married just as we expected? We can build a 
little hut of boughs like those of some of the Indians I saw as I 
came along the road. And we can eat what they eat—acorns is it >— 
and I can shoot deer.” 

“The primitive life is not perfectly ideal,” answered Lucia, with 
a little laugh. ‘The Indians are so dreadfully poor, since white men 
have taken all the good land. After seeing hungry people always 
about me, I have come to realize the importance of three good meals 
a day. You could not shoot the deer every month in the year; and 
I could never learn to make the we-weesh, as they call the acorn 
Only a very experienced and skillful person can do that 





mush. 
properly.” 

“IT am sure I can find the tourmaline mine in no time,” said 
Elmer Drew. “That ledge yonder suggests lithia formation.” 

“But there are difficulties as to that too. You can not file on 
reservation land, and almost everything else is already taken up. 
The greed for these gems is wonderful. Everyone is looking for 


them.” 
“Well, I shall have nothing else to do for a while, and I will spend 


most of my time prospecting over the mountains. I saw an Indian 
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on the road who promised to show me about. His name is Jo 
Williams.” 

“Oh, he is only half Indian, and a very bad specimen at that, 
having the faults of both races instead of their virtues,” said Lucia. 
“He will do anything for money, but he will not serve you truly. He 
is spending his time now looking for a young Indian who is playing 
truant from school just because his mother needs him to work for 
her. The boy was my scholar, and it was partly my fault that he 
was driven from his home. I have written to Washington for per- 
mission for him to leave school and live at home. Now that I 
am out of the service I can write as I choose; and I think the Com- 
missioner will grant the favor, for he is a good man. I sometimes 
lie awake at night thinking of all that might happen to the poor boy 
alone in the darkness on the mountain.” 

“Lucia, you are an angel,” said her lover; and he bent and 
kissed the fingers of the hand he held. José did not see this, nor 
the happy smile that answered him, and the voices died into a 
murmur which he could not hear. 

Soon the two rose and strolled onward, and a direful loneliness 
possessed the wilderness. José’s heart was lonely. 

He was a being of rare endowment cramped within the narrow 
limits of an uncongenial life. In the old Indian days he would 
inevitably have been chief and priest, religious teacher and poet 
composer. He would have led the worship of the tride with the 
intensity of feeling of which he was capable, understanding and 
knowing the secret things entrusted only to the few. 

The world of actuality, built up about him by the white man’s 
works and ways, left no room for hope or aspiration. And the 
dream-world, into which to please Ramon he had thrown his youth- 
ful energies of thought and belief, gave as yet no opportunity for 
action. The future was full of uncertainty. His mother’s words 
and Susanna’s jeers reflected only common opinion. The Indians 
themselves cared no longer for the Indian ways. They had for- 
gotten the Indian past. How could one revive the dry bones of a 
life whose soul was dead? 

There was only one channel into which the emotions of his soul 
might pour themselves without restraint or measure. To Lucia 
Allen he gave such adoration as the nun gives to her saint, the 
soldier to his flag. It was love pure as crystal but ardent as fire. Its 
hopelessness gave it vigor. Now the cold reality of common life 
had invaded even this most sacred kingdom of his fancy. Lucia 
Allen was to marry the man she loved. The knowledge of this 
made a chasm between the past and present; and life could never 
be the same again. But he gratefully remembered that she had 
pitied the truant Indian boy, and her thoughts had followed him 
at night upon the mountain. 

He sat long with his head bowed upon his hands; and, when he 
roused himself, he rose heavily, feeling the burden of disillusion- 
ment and the threat of coming years. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SONGS OF BIRDS 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND 

SHAVE heard people speak of the unsustained quality of 
bird-songs, their incorrect, broken rhythm. Some have 
written at length to prove that the connected run of 
bird-notes cannot be classified as music. Stevenson 
complained that the Wren-tit’s descending scale was al- 
ways off the key. Are there no true tones in the Open outside the 
recognition of our musical gamut ? 

Again there are others who insist that bird-songs may be scored 
perfectly with our chromatic scale, and who have put the songs of 
various birds into our measure. Yet these written songs are hard 
to recognize—the timbre of the instrumental medium utterly unlike 
the tone of the feathered throat. They make, written so, a pretty, 
melodious phrase, but scarcely of any worth to the student of bird- 
songs. He soon finds that the field identification will not tally; the 
elusive song must be learned heart to heart with the bird. 

One must smile a little at the idea of a Song-sparrow keeping what 
is named “proper time.” He is keeping consistent and loving time, 
indeed, but not as we would modulate his song. <A, note shortened 
here, a semi-breve held over, scores the time exactly on paper; but 
the bird sings just as his mood is—swayed by the sky he is under 
—joyous—erratic—unprecise. Listen to him there in the rain, his 
mottled breast undampened, sounding four beats where there should 
be three; closing over, silencing, a note to hear the pattering drops 
finish the meter; singing a fresh, new-pitched ripple over the sunny 
brook ; pausing, no doubt, in the wrong place—music in a rhyme and 
reason of his own. Who would improve upon his song? 

To be sure, he does often mark his time (as Thoreau will tell 
you) ‘“Maids—maids—maids—hang on your teakettle, teakettle-et- 
tle-ettle,” but he is as likely to sing, “Maids—maids putyourtea- 
kettle—on.” And Nature has placed his every note just where it is 
wanted, and finds no song of his incomplete. 

Bird-notes slur over, glance through, or hold in full, many tones 
unknown to our scale. Their songs may be written approximately, 
but the free, oscillating, unfixed flow is not there. Evidently there 
was no thought of conforming to our octave when a bird’s throat 
was first stirred to song. <A reedy pipe, a willow whistle, when 
vibrated in the Open, under the breath of a close, close-listening, long- 
wild-watching heart, will give forth the same essential rapture. The 
moment one becomes too correct, forgetting to change the fluent 
strain with every finest mobile spell of earth and sky, the spontaneous 








bird-spirit is not nearly followed. 
Sometimes a happy country boy, whistling down a leafy lane, idly 


catches the lilt of the songsters between his careless lips—a swect, 
spasmodic echo, regardless of time or key. Then we hear a joy of 
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breath approaching the bird’s—responsive, free, unconscious, meas- 


ureless. 


*k * * 

An acute ear can always detect something of a bird’s environment 
in his song, which is often but a mordant part of the whole harmony 
of a day. One is listening externally—not at the center of things—it 
he expects a bird’s refrain to start and round to a finish a complete 
musical phrase. One California bird alone does that. Understand- 
ing his surroundings, you learn why. The song of a bird will in- 
troduce a theme, or trill for a few moments a running accompani- 
ment, or will come in at the end of some swell of sound with falling 
cadence. The note of the Black Phoebe sounds monotonously when 
his call is detached, listened to alone; but when you hear the far 
winds coming, nearing in singing swell—the distant voice of the 
river softly booming, hurrying onward, increasing in whirling cli- 
max—then you wait for the bird’s clear, high note to culminate the 
wandering strains with serenely descending inflection. 

Many of the sparrow songs are short, metallic, burring, insect-like 
trills, pleasing only, while fundamentally musically, because they are 
tonic to some other more finished voice. The dry rustle of stubble in 
the Field-sparrow’s song, the quiver of heat in Warbler notes, the 
drop and trickle of water in the song of Towhee. And these sounds 
—the rustle of grasses, the run of the brook, the undefined, reflective, 
sunny glint in many bird-songs—give rise to, uphold, the stronger, 
clearer aspirations of others, in beautiful basic impulse. 

Every location, special aspect, river, grove, hill, has its peculiar 
musical expression, voice which answers to voice, music correspond- 
ing, responsive. The bird sings his part ina great concordance. Not, 
of course, that he deliberately places his song in accompanying or 
closing refrain; but that certain regions evolve certain life and music. 
The bird’s singing heart is played upon, and he in turn subconsciously 
plays his music over marsh and mountain and valley and mesa 
where it is most enharmonically planned. And if from some throats 
harsh voices fall, they are taken care of—the dissonances covered, 
counterpoised, holding together at times the rarest, most enchanting 
harmonies. 

When one has lived long under the direct touch of the sky, his ears 
become gradually attuned to the pleasurable reception of all sound, 
gaining a marvelous suppleness of hearing—able to separate here, to 
complement there, to disentangle, merge together, to overhear and 
underhear—and at last always, in sound or in silence, to be conscious 
of the music unceasing, universal. Then the strident calling of the 
Jay is no longer harsh, but, with some overlangorous tone—the trop- 
ical drift of madrofo leaves down the wind, the sleepy murmur of 


brooks—the balanced measure gains in melody and strength. 
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Put the terse, querulous call of the Red-shafted Flicker, or the 
emphatic, rocking repeat of the California Woodpecker, with some 
vague, sensuous passage of sound in the forest, and you have a bet- 
ter-poised swinging quatrain—virile, satisfying. And in that soft- 
grey muffled love-note of the little Screech-Owl (so-called) the 
trained ear will hear the twilight itself—all the dim ensconsed night 
transposed into voice when the bird’s shadowy monotone shakes out 
its velvet tremulousness through the dusk. 

* ok K 

It is a mistaken idea that a bird sings directly to and for the ear 
of his mate alone, wooing her with his music. Most of the finest 
songs are sung to other males after the stress of rivalry is past and 
each little lady’s love secured. If the motive of the singing were to 
attract the female, the best songs would be heard during the first 
stage of love-making. But birds go very slyly about their mating; 
and when a male bursts out in song, one can be pretty sure that the 
demure wife is very busy over important affairs of her own. Every 
close observer of birds must notice that the female is often indifferent 
to the singing of her mate. 

As the love-season comes on, a bird naturally overflows into song 
—it may be to attract some female nearer, though every bird has a 
distinct significant love-call which carries as far as his song. The 
moment she appears upon the scene he has less musical ways of court- 
ing her. Should he go on singing, some more strenuous suitor would 
surely get ahead of him. He will fight for her—feed her—coax her 
with low, guarding notes. But if he is singing loud and clear, it is 
in triumph. She is won—is his—and, like all truly loving mates, 
gives him his freedom to go back to the springs of his being for rest 
and inspiration. 

Out of the fullness of his heart, in his complete happiness, the 
male sings. But listen!—a brother bird answers. Sometimes the 
response is just outside the range of our hearing. Change your po- 
sition, circle about farther from the bird you hear plainly, and you 
are sure to catch the answering refrain—a bird of the same species 
singing back. This reiterative play of song is tossed back and forth 
between two males long after the mating season is over. 

Again, it is said that the male perches near the nest, singing to 
cheer his mate’s long, patient brooding. Rather dull perception of the 
heart of a mother-bird! She needs no cheering—she is quite happy 
there, soft breast close pressed to her treasures, singing her own 
speechless mother-song. 





He sings to the wide world, she to her nest; 
In the fine ear of Nature, which song is the best? 
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Birds commonly mimic each other’s songs. Not alone among those 
of the same species—two of different family will borrow each from 
eath the other’s notes and inflections. The Black-headed Grosbeak 
sings so often like Bullock’s Oriole that the strain of the former is ac- 
cepted in general as belonging to the latter. Sometimes the Purple 
Finch and Vigor’s Wren, when living near one another, will give 
scarcely differing runs and trills, Yet who could ever confuse the song 
of the Mocking-bird and the Solitaire together? the Meadow-lark’s 
carol and the chant of the Russet-backed Thrush? Not to know the 
voice of these, and others as individual, seems a strange lack in 
hearing. 

Listened to critically, the song of the Russet Thrush is cold in 
tone—the last accents taken more or less in too high a key, seeming 
to strain the bird’s throat—a chime of sweet chilly bells clashing 





together, ringing in overwrought assertion. On open hills, in vil- 
lage gardens, river-basins, level tracts, the characteristic spiritual 
quality of the song is scattered, flattened. But listen to this thrush 
in a deep-mouthed cafion. Here, I fancy, God first taught him to sing. 
The high cool ramparts enclose the floating arabesque of sound— 
the quiet concentrates about each note. The moss-padded walls shut 
off the thin escape of the final vibrations, holding back the pulsing 
echoes. Almost imperceptibly the song is merged at its close into 
the brooding of the ravine. You hardly know the last rarified sus- 
surated tinkle has ceased until the strong exaltation of the opening 
of the opening tones claim your hearing again. 

The different song of the Western Meadow-lark may be repro- 
duced in our broad-spaced sharps and flats—a distinct melody which 
comes down clearly on the notes of the scale we are most familiar 
with. He is our largest song-bird. Out of his big, gracious throat 
issues a powerful, mellow strain, easily dominant over other sounds 
on his far-stretching meadows, where the winds find no other sing- 
ing confluent link fitting to carry on his refrain. Rich and strong, 
his carolling encounters the unentangled air, the last bursting triplet 
notes left unsupported in clear relief, for the bird to take care of. 
The song is his alone. 

Big of heart, enthusiastic, true of ear, he rounds his measure mas- 
terfully, interpreting, as none can better, the broad of blue ether, the 
undulate roll of wide, wide mesas and valleys. 

One may trace very closely with this bird the effect of surroundings 
upon expression. In the Eastern States, the Meadow-lark whistles a 
pretty call, limited as the space about him—thickly settled commu- 
nities, encroaching stir and narrowed habitat. Toward the west the 
Intermediate Lark changes—his breast more ample, his song fuller. 
When the unbounded arena of the Western Slope is reached, the bird 
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is no longer Sturnella magna of the East—he has become Sturnella 
magna neglecta, the Western Lark—his song all western, rich, ex- 
hilarant, indomitable. 

Some throats evolve their best music in the Middle or Atlantic 
States; with some the Pacific Coast seems to have lessened their pe- 
culiar power of song. The Baltimore Oriole’s song far surpasses that 
of the the western Bullock’s; the music of the one Brown Thrasher 
of the East appears to be better appreciated than the mocking brill- 
iancy of our many Thrashers. The Meadow-lark evidently needed 
just the western influence to develop his latent power. 

For some time the jubilant Bobolink has been gradually coming 
west. According to some authorities he is breeding now along west- 
ern rivers. It will be interesting to listen if our coast meadows 
change his song—how our reed-lands speak to his bubbling spirit. 

A bird wholly western, called forth alone from Pacific Slope re- 
gions, is the Wren-tit—the Scale-bird. His peculiar haunting whistle 
sounds from the chaparral throughout desert, valley and mountain- 
range. The land which has laid its strong expectancy upon so many 
minds has given its enticing potent character to this native voice. 
How many lone prospectors bending over the lure of the panning 
have been unconsciously led, stirred, by the long-drawn, restless 
quavering call—three clear, separated, far-echoing notes, followed by 
a long, loud, vaguely descending trill, which, though clear in timbre. 
scarcely touches the lowering notes, slipping and sliding between 
the barely suggested descent. Yet you find the close of the quavering 
whistle has fallen a surprising span; and, moreover, you are left with 
the quite indescribable impression that through the downward run 
has sounded somewhere an upward inflection. A song simply sweet, 
purely, solely melodious, could never diffuse this bird’s insistant, 
penetrating inspiration. No doubt his unconformable, curious, force- 
tul voice has aided the roaming artist, striving for that singular at- 
mospheric shimmer which bathes the western ladscape in strange 
light. Nor is it hard to believe that the battling engineer demon- 
strating his plan over a fierce region, the ferreting scientist, the deep- 
pondering, wandering writer have all heard the insistant forward- 
pressing message—have been cheered and subtly spurred by the 
spirited call, 

A young bird gives the descending scale clearly, each note falling 
rather laboriously distinct; or the ending trill may still waver on 
the first-struck key, as if the bird did not know how to let go. After 
the late autumn and winter lessons, the one in training has learned 
to avoid this too clear and (in the mind of a Scale-bird) forced, 
crude rendering, has succeeded in the vague slurring of notes, and 
brought out the obscure, latent, occult resonance. A strange voice 
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calling in our wilderness—the notes of an ordinary scale insufficient 
to fathem its elate mysticism. 
: + * 

Birds answer readily any sound directed to them. Their whole life 
is spent in response. However faulty your copy of their notes, they 
will hear the sincere effort in it. Have some free-hearted, sincere 
boy, wise in the lore of forest and meadow, make you a willow 
whistle. There is, you know, a magic in the loving link of things; 
so you should understand him as he cuts and shapes and joins the 
rustic pipe—the good youth of him—the bright, keen eyes, unclouded 
yet awhile by the trying dross of living. Let no boy’s scorn of you 
go into his whistling. Find yourself worthy of the Open, the boy 
and the birds—otherwise you will blow on the woodland fife in vain. 

A true boy seldom looks at you when he first tries his whistle. He 
stands remote, answering the call of the wild. A shrill, sweet, whiz- 
zing note cuts a path down the channel of the valley. You in turn 
lift the whistle to your lips—can you sound it so? A diffident at- 
tempt, and then another arrow of sound follows the first. 

And now you want to be alone, to coax out of your willow flute the 
low sigh of wind in water-loving trees, the drip and swish of rain, 
the roll of brook-boulders. You know the music is there—simple 
sounds and bird-melodies, requiring no skill but that which lies in 
flexible, mimicking, wishful lips, and open ears which have listened 
closely at least half of your life to all the sounds of the Open. You 
have followed long in the footsteps of the outdoor gods. You have 
longed for the Pipes of Pan. They are vours. 

* * 

There are singers to come to your flute all the year round in Cali- 
fornia. We reason that birds sing only in summer, because at that 
season there are more birds. The greater volume of their music 
spreads over, nearing our homes, overflowing into the confines of our 
hearing, which is too often content with this ultimate reach, letting 
the fresher, rarer winter-songs sound unheard, unsought. There is a 
special charm in the song of a wintering bird—his unconditional trib- 
ute to the beauty of the earth, no matter if food be scarce and the 
cold a bit keen and the urge of the love-time all forgotten. He still 
sings, though his song is farther away—nearer the source. 

Choose if you will—you and your whistle—a river-copse in late 
autumn. Through the brush a gilmpse of sandy bars—the bronze 
curve of lapsing currents—a Killdee’s teetering run—its quick buoy- 
ant cry as it wheels backward in the sunlight, answering to, and 
curious of, your fluted call. 

Pipe a creaky note to the Pine Siskins, clinging like warm brown 
buds over the seed-cones in the alders. They leave their feasting to 
dip out over your head, responding to their wheezy measure. 

It is difficult to sound the thin soft sibilant whisper of the Wax- 
wings floating high in air, but the whistle will do it, recalling the 
tenuous lisp of the winds in poplar and willows and alder—the Wax- 
wing’s own song. 

Down the stream is approaching the stridulous jangle of the Belted 
Kingfisher. Drop a pebble in your fife, and perhaps you can make 
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him repeat his rattling crescendo as he whirrs up and down the river 
looking for the voice so unlike, and yet resembling, his own. 

In the banked cascara hedges, Ruby-crowned Kinglets and Gold- 
finches. The Finches are twittering their plaintive song. The King- 
Icts are very busy, flitting here and there, fluttering on poised wings 
to peer under the leaves, scolding you with their rasping alarm-note. 
But when your whistle speaks, fluting their summer-song which you 
iearned high on pine and cedar eyries, they lift the concealed surprise 
of their deep coral-red feathers, and out ripples the answering song— 
““‘Where—where—Oh, there you are—there you are.” 

Meeting the wild shrubbery of the river-bed, a rich-soiled field. 
Ragged, still-standing stalks of corn, rustling, wind-shredded, pale 
gold in the warm afternoon light. Big yellow pumpkins lying heavy, 
each curved about in blue shadow. The Varied Robins are here, 
stalking weevils. You get no response from them, for their songs 
biossom in lone, high places, where the spring sunlight lies on un- 
melted snow. For a time your whistle is forgotten as you watch 
the animated interchange of duplicate colors—the rounded swell of 
the pumpkins and the plump curve of the Robin’s breast, the same 
bright orange. And when a bird stands upright on a golden sphere, 
it looks as if some rounded vortex of massed blue and yellow had 
flamed upward in irregular brighter glow. 

And now in the deep, solemn Big-tree groves, with the silence 
pressing down. No sound of bird or flit of wing, but the California 
Creeper should be here. Call him, with a sweet, frail curveting note. 

A wee freckled mote of a bird drifts from somewhere down the dim 
aisles; veering against a bole, clings there; then begins his spiral 
climbing, familiar with every cranny grooving the great trunk. A 
soft piping song trills up before him as he goes, floating up the 
branches—and the oppressiveness of the great trees is softened. It 
is as if an humble flitting smile had passed over the face of the vast 
austerity. After all they are no bigger than a round day, or than 
the sunlight, to which we have ceased to give our wonder. It is just 
this tender touch which bird-songs give to great Outdoors, opening 
all its portals, teaching us a near and loving approach. 

Out in the sunlight again, and a long walk home, flinging the care- 
less notes here and there with no time to see what bird catches them. 
Your heart is full. You and your sylvan flute have been made wel- 
come—taken into the arms of the Open. How sound is your sleep 
that night! 





* * * 

Bird-songs are like whiffs of perfume. Drifting in our way, 
they recall some moment, some hand, some heart-bea: which their 
music has once circled. Never forgotten, though we but may have 
but half listened; for we hear better than we are aware—our spirit 
has made record, though our ears be dull. 

They girdle the whole earth around with music and with memories, 
stirring upward the inherent deepest-lying faith in us; bringing a 
message each year of unfailing returning hope; giving us that good 
communion with the vital soil; leading our souls straight into the 


blue. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz. 
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TANSEN’S FRIEND 
By R. C. PITZER. 








HE big, stolid German did little more than walk up and 
down the hay-rack, and guide the horses from wheat- 
shock to wheat-shock. Now and then his fork re- 
arranged a bundle, but he possessed one of the best 
wheat hands in the neighborhood, a never-tiring, never- 

shirking, reasoning machine, and he was quite satisfied with the way 
his grain-stocks were growing. Marx, on the rack, might move his 
heavy muscles soberly, with a calm pleasure in their exertion, and 
might look out over the bare, rolling hills of desolation to the far 
mountains, and up to the ultra-Italian sky, but Jorcey, on the ground, 
bent his whole energy, concentrated his whole mind, upon the dreary 
work of the day. 

The coolness of the morning was a memory when Marx, with a 
very German grunt, stopped his team. “Vait,” he called down to 
his hand, “dot woman crawls dro de wires, unt vants speeches mit 
us. Can’d she see we’re workin’, huh ?” 

Jorcey leaned on his pitchfork and glanced down the hill, where, 
by the dry gully, he saw a woman carefully freeing her skirt from 
the barbed wire. “It’s a shame,” he dryly observed. “In ten minutes 
we'd gather up fifteen bundles or more.” 

“Dot’s vat I say,” Marx grunted. “Call mit her to meet us at 
dose stacks, unt ve’ll go aheat now. 

Jorcey struck his fork-prongs into the ground, and slowly smiled 
under his stubble of black and dusty beard as he assumed an affected 
pose of waiting. Marx grunted again, but did not voice his re- 
monstrance. 

‘Say,” Jorcey said suddenly, “she’s coming over from Tansen’s, 
isn’t she? Can't any thing be wrong there? Isn’t she Ed?” 

“Tansen’s? Yes, she is Mrs. Tansen,” Marx replied. “Dot hus- 
bant of hers is turned up missin’ again, dot’s all.” 

Jorcey quickly glanced about him and shuffled uncomfortably. “I 
haven’t seen her since last winter,” he said. “I’ve been down jn 
Kansas, you know. Has Orin taken to liquor again?” 

“Oh, dot Tansen, he is chinned so,’”’ Marx made a motion of re- 
treating his chin, “und eyed so.” Marx rolled and shifted his eyes. 

“No, he ain’d broke loose once since de babies come, but once is a 
brecedent. I haf told my wife he vill be gone some day. Now, 
behold.” 

The woman advanced rapidly, nor did the climb up the hill, or 
through the soft soil, quicken her breathing. As Pe. approached, 
Jorcey sidled away, the while his eyes dreamily rested on her round- 
ed form and studied the oval contours of her strong, brown face. 
“She’s just the same,” he said under his breath. 

She did not notice the farm laborer, but spoke directly to Marx, 
as soon as she came within a reasonable distance. “I wouldn’t bother 
you,” she began, without preface or greeting, “but I’m alone with the 
children, and I must have help. My husband went to the city day 
before yesterday morning, and something has happened. I am 











worried.” 
“He haf driven in?” Marx slowly inquired. 
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“Oh, ves, with a load of cabbages and early corn.” 

“Hah!” Marx’s tone told all his thought, and Mrs. Tansen flushed 
painfully. 

“One of the horses is nervous,” she defiantly said. ‘There has 
been an accident, and I must know about it. Now, when the wheat 
is scattered in the fields, only an accident would keep him away.” 

Marx shrugged his shoulders. “I am sorry,” he reflected. “Vy 
not go to dose Cottonwood Hall und delephone inquiries mit de city? 
Dot is the best way, unt Mr. Rounce will let you use de ’phone. | 
haf myself at dot blace dey calls de Lodge, py de gate. De bolice 
vill inquiries make unt inform.” 

Marx seemed to feel that this—for him—lengthy speech was all 
that was required, for he unwrapped the lines and looked at Jorcey. 

“Oh, but,” the woman cried, “I can’t! Don’t you see I can’t? It’s 
three miles down to Mr. Rounce’s country place, and Orin took the 
horses. And I have Irvina and the baby.” 

Marx grunted, as he grunted when he closed a business discussion, 
and again glanced at Jorcey. Mrs. Tansen’s eyes followed, and she 
exclaimed aloud in surprise. 

“Good-day, Edna,” Jorcey awkwardly said, touching the brim of 
his hat. 

“Why, Neal!” she cried in unaffected pleasure, as she gave him 
both her hands, “how good it is to see you again! So you’ve come 
back to Foothill County! Oh, I’m so glad to see you. I’m in trouble, 
Neal, will you help me find Orin? Something has happened to 
him.” 

“T’ll go down at once,” Jorcey rejoined. “But there! don’t worry, 
Ed! Some business has detained him, perhaps. Yes, I'll go down 
at once.” 

Marx leaned far over the wheat, and glared. “Vot’s dot?” he de- 
manded. 

“You heard,” Jorcey shot back, “Mrs. Tansen’s in trouble. Aren’t 
you man enough to help a neighbor—a woman?” 

“Now, vou loog here,” Marx protested, “dot man’ll be home py 
dark, und if not so, den’s de dime to hunt. You may haf all de night, 
und welcome, but how apout dis veat, hey ? how apout dis veat? Unt 
de drasher coming in a week! You dink I gifs you a day off in de 
veat harvest?” 

“Why, yes, I think so, under the circumstances.” 

Marx snorted his disgust. “Yah, you haf anoder dink comin’, 
Don’ I dreats you right? Don’ I gif you blenty grub, und pay von 
und four bits a day for dwo weeks yet? Unt dot farmer Grow 
haf a man who works for dwenty de mont, unt Brink pays von unt 
dwo bits only, unt Hiester—” 

“Oh, you Dutch are all alike,” Jorcey broke in hotly. “Heaven 
deliver me from a Dutch boss. I'd a sight rather be his horse. I’m 
going to the city; and if you don’t like it, you can hunt some one 
else.” He viciously threw his pitchfork aside. 


1 


‘But we can wait till night,” Mrs. Tansen began’ propitiatingly. 
“You mustn’t—” 

Marx’s voice interrupted her. His purple face was almost black 
with blood. “You're all von kint of animal, you hants,” he roared. 
“How I gets my veat in, hey? It’s only ten o'clock, vou cheats me 
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of eight hours yet, unt I von't py mit it. You haf holitay Sunday 
mit only chores—leetle chores, dey don’t amount to dot!—unt you 
want today. Do my horse haf holitay? Do I haf holitay? Do my 
vife haf holitay? Ah, you go, und I discharge mit you. I pack you 
off. I haf no morn pusiness py you.” 

Jorcey laughed. “All right, I’m discharged. You can have the 
morning work for my breakfast. We'll drive over to the house, 
and you can pay me, deducting a dollar for pasture. I have a bronco 
here,” he explained to Mrs. Tansen. “it’s just what we need. Orin 
has a little buckboard, hasn't he? I'll bring the horse over and drive 
to town at once.” 

“Vell,” Marx grimly observed from his perch on the wheat, “I 
von’t vaste vorts mit you. You tam loafer—go mit de town unt get 
drunk py Tansen. Ah, you American drunks, you play der teufel. 
Gid ap!” 

“Hold on her, where are you going?” Jorcey demanded. 

Marx pointed towards the distant wheat stacks. “I haf some of a 
loat,”” he said, “unt de coming hours I vork py myself till dark. I 
haf no holitay pecause dis voman’s huspant is drunk py de gutter. 
I pay you py de night any night. I discharge you. Gid ap.” 

Jorcey shrugged and smiled. ‘Now, Ed,” he commanded, “run 
back to the house and take care of the kids. I'll go over to Marx’s 
pasture and catch my horse before I come. I don't suppose there's 
anything else I ought to know?” 

Mrs. Tansen dug at a clod with her toe. “I’m sorry you did that,” 
she said finally, “it—makes the obligation deeper. But no, I’m not, 
Neal. There’s nobody I'd ask before you. I’m glad you were here. 
Neal, you don’t think—you don’t believe—Orin, when he was a boy, 
was sometimes a little wild.” 

“Of course I don’t think that,” Jorcey promptly said, answering 
the suggested query. “It’s either business or an accident.” 

“Because,” Mrs. Tansen resumed, “he did once, the summer after 
our marriage. He was gone a week, and I forgave him; and he 
promised.” She started away, and Jorcey walked beside her to help 
her through the fence. “I told him,” she continued, almost under 
her breath, “that I’d always love him, but, if ever he did that again, 
I’d never live with him, here—or hereafter. He's a good man—he’s 
the best man I know,” her eyes clearly looked into Jorcey’s as she 
said that, “but he is weak sometimes.” 

“T see,” he said, trying to speak in a commonplace tone of voice, 
“you yourself hardly believe in the accident. Never fear, Ed, he’s 
your husband, that'll keep him straight.” 

“Tt didn’t,” she sighed. Suddenly a green tint glittered in her 
ox-eyes. “We are still in debt,” she flashed. “If he has spent that 
money on drink, I'll leave him to his own devices. I told him, and I 
mean it, here or hereafter. I'll never see him!” 

“Tut, tut,” Jorcey soothingly said, “you used to be a mighty 
strong-nerved girl. Don’t let married life change your nature, Ed.” 

He put his foot on the bottom wire of the fence, and strained on 
the next until there was a gap wide enough for her to crawl through. 
She stopped on the other side. 

“T wouldn’t have said that much to any one else,” she said, as she 
stared westward towards the magnificent mountains, “but if any- 
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thing happens, I want you to know why I leave; and to realize that 
I'll always love him.” 

“Nothing ‘ll happen,” Jorcey said with forced lightness. “I'll get 
the horse and be down at once. It'll save time if you find the single 
harness and see that the buckboard wheels are greased.” 

He stood looking after her for a moment, and then, turning his 
back, started off at a round pace. Riding the bare horse and carry- 
ing a battered telescope-grip in his hand, he reached the Tansen 
ranch-house before Mrs. Tansen had finished greasing the wheels. 
Perforce leaving her to that dirty and masculine employment, he 
hurried to the horse-trough and plunged his head, shoulders and 
arms into the water. A quick change of clothes in the tool-shed 
transformed him into a stout, weather-beaten, but not at all verdant, 
young man, and he hurried out to find his horse hitched to the buck- 
board. 

“The bronc’ is fresh,” he said, taking the reins; “I ought to be 
back by night.” 

Decidedly the horse was fresh; it almost ran away then and there, 
and the rattling wagon threw a trail of dust down the barn-yard. 
Once in the winding lane, Jorcey turned in his seat. Mrs. Tansen 
stood where he had left her, by the low, half sod, half stone barn, and 
as he looked she suddenly ran toward the bare, two-roomed shanty 
standing against the hill. Her hands were over her face. 

At one o’clock horse and driver were dustily traversing the sub- 
urbs, and at two Jorcey stood in the police-office and put his inquiries 
with a business-like directness. He had not uselessly stopped to 
waste time in misdirected effort, but had gone direct to the head- 
quarters of all unpleasant news. 

With the assistance of a plain-clothes man, Tansen’s path through 
the city was easily traced. It had been exceptionally lurid. Arriving 
on Commission Street Tuesday afternoon, he quickly sold his load of 
vegetables at a fancy price, and thence drove to a livery to rest and 
feed his horses. It so happened that the animals were rather light 
for farm-work, but would make an exceptionally good city team; 
moreover the livervman needed just such a span. The bargain was 
quickly struck, and Tansen, elated at his double good fortune, left 
his wagon and went out to hunt for cheap farm-horses. A link was 
missing there. Whom he met, or how he was first diverted from the 
way of rectitude, was not apparent. Some one or some thing, how- 
ever, had worked on his weak nature, and that night was to him 
an orgy which many denizens of the other world remembered. All 
day Wednesday Tansen had roamed the city, trailing clouds of glory 
in his wake. It was probably the most successful debauch he had 
ever accomplished, and, very early in the morning of Jorcey’s arrival 
in pursuit, it ended in the Union Railway Station, where Orin Tan- 
sen left town. It was noticeable, too, that Laura Clover, of the half- 
world, had also emigrated. 

“When the money’s gone,” said the plain-clothes man, “the woman 
"ll shake him. But say, it’s a holy wonder how he done so much on 
that wad—and it not all spent yet. After he gets the tra-la, and 
wakes up in some bum joint with a head like a kettle, he'll begin re- 
memberin’ the wife and the flap-jacks, see? And he'll pike home. We 
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can telegraph for him, but if I know men that guy’ll be glad to come 
back pretty soon, without a deputy beside him.” 

“No, don’t telegraph,” Jorcey hastily said. “I half expected some- 
thing of this sort. 1 know him, you see. We'll wait.” 

It was a long, dreary drive back to the ranch, and Jorcey had 
plenty of time to mature his plans before he reached Mrs. Tansen 
in the dusk, where she had come with the children half a mile down 
the lane to meet him. 

“He has broken his arm, that’s all,” Jorcey called when he saw 
her. 

Mrs. Tansen cried inarticulately. 

“That’s all,” Jorcey cheerfully repeated. “It’s hard luck, of course, 
that goes without saying, but it isn’t really worth crying about, you 
see. The horses got scared at a trolley-car, and ran away; and 
he’s in hospital for a few days.” 

“Just his arm?” she asked. 

“Oh, a few more little things, but he’s not seriously hurt, honest.” 
He stopped beside her, and she lifted the children to him, finally 
climbing up to the seat. “Things are awfully smashed,” he went 
on glibly, “and one horse had to be shot. The other may be some 
good to a street peddler.” 

Mrs. Tansen drew a deep breath. “I suppose we are ruined,” she 
said, “but I am glad. I can’t say how glad. We can go some- 
where and get work. I am, oh, so glad!” Her voice trembled; her 
full face, in the dusk, was transfigured. 

“Not a bit ruined,” Jorcey said, needlessly iashing the horse and 
reining it in again; “I’m going to help you. Now, I’m out of a job!” 
he hastily cried, “and I’m going to let you pay me when you can. 
I know you haven't any ready money, and you've simply got to take 
me, or let the wheat rot in the shocks.” 

“But the horses?” she asked, “and some one to help you? Either 
is impossible.” 

“T don’t need help. I’m a good hand, and I can easily load from 
the ground. As for the horses, I’m going after them now.” 

“We can't pay cash, and no one would—” 

“I’m going to borrow a team from my brother-in-law. You forget 
I’m not all farm-hand.” 

She remained silent a moment. “I see no other way,” she acqui- 
esced with a sigh. “But Mr. Sanford’s place is in the Wildcat Hills, 
twenty miles from here.” 

“This bronc’ will take me there tonight yet. I'll be back by noon.” 

“But Orin!” she suddenly cried. “Is he so badly hurt he can’t be 
moved? Don’t you see? I must go to him at once. I must nurse 
him.” 

“Now, don’t you fret,” he said, stopping before the wire gate. “I 
made him take a private room. He'll use the money he got for the 
corn and stuff, but it can’t be helped, and he’s in good quarters and 
has good nurses. Besides, how can I get the wheat in, and cook my 
own meals? I’m tackling a pretty big job as it is.” 

“You are sure he’s not seriously surt ?” she asked again, while she 
clambered to the ground. “You are not uselessly comforting me?” 

Jorcey laughed boyishly for answer as he handed the baby to her. 

“Perhaps you don’t know,” she said slowly ; “the first harvest after 
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I was married, I—Orin couldn't get a hand, and I helped him. You 
simply can't do it alone, no matter how big you talk. Well, I'll 
help.” 

Jorcey gasped. “It would kill you,” he protested. 

“I did it often when a girl,” she said. “I’m a farmer, all through, 
as you ought to know. I can do it again. I can’t pitch high, but 
we'll make low stacks near the house, and Irvina will mind baby 
sister, won't she?” 

*’Tourse,” lisped the little girl in overalls as Jorcey lifted her out, 
‘wif Doggie-Doggie.” 

“But you—” Jorcey began. 

“If 1 accept your help, you must accept mine,” she said, a ring of 
finality in her tone. “Remember, the threshers come in a week, and 
we ought to be ready by then. You can’t do it alone.” 

“Very well,” he said, recognizing the inevitable. “No, I had an 
early supper in the city. Expect me by noon.” 

""e turned his vehicle creakingly, and whipped down the lane. 
“Ss lidn’t ask what hospital,” he chuckled aloud. A moment he 
whis..... in his teeth, then, “The first harvest after her marriage she 
pitched for him, did she? The first summer it was that he went 
on his other racket. Two and two,” he slowly continued, “make 
four.” 

If Jorcey had any trouble in borrowing horses from his brother- 
in-law, he carefully refrained from saying so, or if his brother-in-law 
demanded an exorbitant hire, that also remained secret. He secured 
the team, at any rate, and, true to his word, was at the Tansen ranch 
in time to eat a dinner of boiled potatoes, boiled eggs, boiled coffee 
and fried salt pork. The children were carefully fastened in the little 
yard with the guardian dog, and Mrs. Tansen, in a short skirt and 
sunbonnet, determinedly mounted the hay-rack. Jorcey helped her 
much, and hard as the work was it did not greatly weary her. As 
for Jorcey, he was transfigured. Marx would not have recognized 
in that mobile face his stolid man; but Mrs. Tansen caught the spirit 
of the light-hearted sallies, the cheerful babble, the flashes of wit, and 
unconsciously a girlish coquettishness entered her eyes, and she be- 
came gay in her friend’s gayety. 

Back and forth all the hot afternoon, and at twilight they cooked 
the meal together, tired, silent, but seemingly contented. Then, 
while Mrs. Tansen put the children to bed, Jorcey tramped into the 
dusk, bound for Cottonwood Hall and the lodge telephone. As he 
walked he frequently looked at the dim ranch house, desolate and 
dreary on the bare hillside. Thence his eyes wandered past the 
wheat, over the dry gullies, and down to the distant garden, strug- 
gling in its cloak of Russian thistles and milkweed. “What a place 
for her!” he said under his breath. He looked again. “If she had 
loved me—” he dreamed. His eyes turned west over the lowering 
landscape, where the forest of cottonwood waved above Rounce’s 
country place—farther yet, where the city smoke streamed up the 
valley, and on to the violet hills. Yes, it was dreary, but could even 
he have made it less so? 

Reaching the timber, he crawled through the fence and sat be- 
neath a tree till dark finally fell, and then, shaking his mood from 
him, he returned up the silent lane. Mrs. Tansen was awaiting him 
by the field gate. 
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“Getting along nicely,” he cheerily called. “The doctor thinks 
Orin can be moved before very many days. Nothing damaged in- 
side.” 

“Oh, I'm so thankful. You left a message for him?” 

“That the kids were well, and not to worry.” 

“About the wheat?” 

“I said you had hired a man and a team. Very tired?” 

She shook her head. 

“Better let me tackle it alone until afternoon,” he suggested. “You 
shouldn't be so stubborn, Ed. But you always were.” 

Mrs. Tansen laughed in her throat. “Yes, it’s a failing of mine,” 
she said. “I’ve put a candle by the bed in the tool-house. Good- 
night.” She turned when she reached the door of the little shanty. 
“Good-night,” she repeated, “pleasant dreams, Neal.” 

He answered quietly. Pleasant dreams! Exhaustion only could 
give rest to his troubled mind, and exhaustion was not reached for 
that strong body. Another day in the wheat-field, however, where 
he did three men’s work, and longed to do more, brought as a re- 
compense quiet sleep. 

It would have taken two experienced men a week to clean that 
field; it took Jorcey, and his co-worker, “Ed,’’ no longer. They 
had but a few last shocks to gather; the hot afternoon sun was blaz- 
ing on them out of a hot afternoon sky; Mrs. Tansen, far up on the 
wheat, guided the horses, and Jorcey’s arms moved like machines. 
They talked intermittently, but cheerfully, and Mrs. Tansen looked 
more youthful, and far more contented, than was usual with her. On 
the road below them a thrashing machine was noisily and very slow- 
ly progressing, and now and again they glanced down towards it. 

“*Must be headed for Marx’s,” Jorcey observed. “Tom Ring- 
wood’s outfit, isn’t it? I'd better ride over there tonight, and see if 
he can do us next, don’t you think?” 

“T’d like to hear from Orin first,” she reflected. “I’m so sorry he 
couldn’t write, but of course with his arm broken—”’ 

“And he has left telephone messages with the nurse every night, 
Jorcey reminded her. 

“Yes, but he doesn’t say anything—he doesn’t advise me. It’s 
always,” she flushed a little, “always things he should say himself. 
Of course, I know he loves me. He needn’t make that the body of 
the message always. And he never answers any serious questions. 
But we'll have him here soon,” she continued brightly. ‘This is the 
last day, and to-morrow—he can be moved now, I’m sure. You 
won't mind, will you, before vou leave? You can bring him home 
to me. He needs me.” 

Jorcey looked away. “I'll go down,” he soberly said, “though he 
may not be able to travel so far yet. And ves, he needs you.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he can be moved. But look,” she pointed. “Isn't 
that buggy turning up our lane?” 

Jorsey shaded his eyes. ‘“That’s odd,” he slowly reflected, “it be- 
longs to the thrashing outfit, and has been following it until now. A 
big, fat man is driving, isn’t he? That must be Tom Ringwood. 
Odd!” he repeated. 

The light vehicle stopped at the wire gate, and its occupant 
clumsily got to the ground. After glancing about him, he tied the 
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horse, crawled through the wires into the pasture, and began to 
cross towards the wheat-field. 

Jorcey glanced at Mrs. Tansen, her face was clouded by a pre- 
monitory anxiety. 

“I can’t fancy,” she began uncertainly. “He wouldn't be coming 
just to—to see about thrashing us, would he?” 

“Why, of course,” Jorcey cried, “what else? I'll run down and 
meet him. We both need a rest, anyhow.” 

“But—” 

“Oh, no trouble, and we'll really save more time than if we wait 
here. You lie down on the bundles and study the sky. You're look- 
ing a little tired.” 

He started away before she could protest again, but when his back 
was turned to her, his face, too, grew anxious, though the anxiety 
was no mere premonition. A sudden possibility had occurred to 
him, an explanation of one odd phase of Orin’s disappearance, and, 
knowing both Orin and the approaching thrasher, Jorcey’s heart 
failed him. He crossed into the pasture and rapidly came up with 
Ringwood. 

“Hello, Tom,” he called. “Don’t you know old acquaintances? 
What’s up? You're not lost, I suppose?” 

Ringwood’s smooth, fat-lapped face brightened oilily. “Why, 
Jorcey!” he exclaimed. “I heard you was here, but I’d have gam- 
bled you was raisin’ Sam away down in Kansas City yet. You’ve 
got tired of sportin’, and ’ve come back to God’s country, eh? Glad 
to see you. Where’s Orin? I thought maybe you was him.” 

“Orin had an accident. He’s laid up in a city hospital for a time.” 

Ringwood slowly smiled. “Hard luck,” he commented dryly. “I 
thought there might be doin’s, when I saw him in town a week or so 
ago.” 

“Oh, you saw him?” Jorcey’s eyes narrowed. 

“Yes, we had a little business dicker. Ain't that Mrs. ‘Tansen over 
there ?” 

“What sort of a dicker?” Jorcey persisted. 

Ringwood looked a trifle uncomfortable. “Well,” he said, “we 
talked about my thrashin’ this wheat here. I bantered him to sell it 
to me on spec, just as it stood, and we finally struck a bargain. 
Here’s the papers.”’ He took a leather book from his hip-pocket. 

Jorcey breathed hard. “You paid him ready money?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Ringwood said, lifting his thin eyebrows. “That’s why he 
sold.” 

“You know that man as well as I do,” Jorcey slowly said. “You 
know Edna, too, and all about them. He was half drunk, or he’d 
‘ never have done such a thing. You deliberately took advantage of 
him, Tom Ringwood. You've robbed Edna of a mere living, that’s 
what you've done.” 

“Settin’ up to be her protector?” Ringwood sneered. “Kind of 
supernumerary boss of the ranch, you are? Why, I’ve done you a 
favor, then— She’s lookin’! he suddenly cried, as he made ready 
to dodge. 

Jorcey stopped and stared. The red died out of his eyes, but he 
breathed quickly. 

“Do you suppose I don’t know your gag?” Ringwood demanded. 
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“Why, no one in the neighborhood believes Orin’s in a hospital. 
That'll do for kids and women. He’s in jail, that’s where he is, and 
you're runnin’ a bluff on Mrs. T. Now, you look here, She'll know 
it in just ten minutes if you don’t come along like a gentleman.” 

“In jail?” Jorcey slowly repeated. “So, that’s what you think? 
Yes, she’d understand. Look here, will you keep your fat mouth 
shut ?” 

Ringwood smiled superciliously. “Don’t get gay,” he advised. 

“You've come for the wheat?” Jorcey asked. 

“You bet your sweet life I have, and I’m goin’ to begin thrashin’ 
before night.” 

“IT suppose you see you'll cut a pretty poor figure in this county, 
if the story ever gets out? You've practically robbed an irresponsi- 
ble drunkard. I’m not sure the law would give you the wheat. But 
here, back me up in my story, and the grain’s yours. I hope there's 
a curse on it. Will you back me?” 

Ringwood veiled his eyes and pondered. “Go ahead,” he grunted. 
“We'll see.” 

They started across the fields together. As they approached, Mrs. 
Tansen stood shading her eyes. The anxious expression on her 
face was deepened. 

“Ed,” Jorcey began awkwardly, “I’ve got a sort of a confession to 
make. Orin’s all right now—out of danger—but he wasn’t exactly 
getting along as well as I said.” 

“Orin!” 

“It was blood poison,” Jorcey cut in quickly. “A mighty bad 
case, but he insisted on your not knowing, and I myself thought it’d 
only worry you needlessly, so I faked up the reports about his getting 
along so well. It was a tight squeeze. They—they had four or five 
specialists with him all the time.” 

She looked at him oddly, while changing expressions twitched her 
face. Suddenly she turned away and faced Ringwood. “You bring 
news?” she breathlessly inquired. 

“Oh, he’s well enough,” Ringwood said indifferently, “but it was 
a close call. Them specialists cost money, hey Jorcey? And they’ve 
got to be paid spot cash. No money, no cure.” 

“That’s it!” Jorcey eagerly added, “and Orin’s money was ex- 
hausted. So—so he sold the wheat to Ringwood here, as it stood, to 
get the necessary funds. Only the specialists could have cured him, 
you understand. But he’s about well now; he—” 

“And you kept me out here, knowing nothing, believing all was 
well?” she slowly inquired. “You had me here in the field, uselessly 
pitching grain already sold, while he—while he—might have been 
dying ?” 

“But—” 

“Not another word!” she hysterically cried. “Oh, I’m disappointed 
in you! I’m ashamed of you! You are—are no—friend!” She col- 
lapsed upon the wheat, and Jorcey fancied that he heard her pain- 
fully sob. 

“I’m going to town,” he whispered to Ringwood, “I’m going to 
find that brute, wherever he is, if I go to Chicago. Take care of her 
—I— She mustn’t understand.” 

He threw his fork aside, and, disregarding Ringwood’s sugges- 
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tions, hurried away. He did not look behind him, but almost ran 
to the pasture, caught hi shorse, and led it to the barn. He dressed 
feverishly, he seemed burning. Mrs. Tansen’s scorn was a physical 
pain to him, and only action could relieve it. 

Continually he repeated aloud, “She must not know!” and, so re- 
peating as it were a mystical chant, he harnessed the horse, jumped 
into the buckboard, and fled down the road. On the last rise after 
passing the thrashing machine, he glanced back against his will. The 
loaded hay-rack was slowly moving across the hill-slope towards the 
ranch-house and the wheat-stacks, and, standing in the fore, Mrs. 
Tansen guided the horses. Then his own horse, stung by the whip, 
galloped down into the valley, and the Tansen ranch was obliterated. 

What he would do, Jorcey as yet but vaguely comprehended fur- 
ther than to know that he would find Orin. He had a few hundred 
dollars in a savings bank, and could go wherever Orin had gone. He 
would do that much, at least. “I'll bring him back somehow,” he 
grated. “She shall never know!” 

In the city he once more turned towards Police Headquarters, but 
he never reached that building. Driving through a labyrinth of mean 
saloons and dirty lodging-houses, he heard his name tremulously 
called. Orin Tansen, greasy, dirty, hollow-eyed and ragged, had re- 
turned to town. The young farmer was a wreck, he shook and trem- 
bled on Jorcey’s shoulder, he stuttered unintelligible explanations, 
babbled appeals and apologies. 

“T know all about it,”” Jorcey cut in sharply, “and I want no words 
out of you—you hear? Climb in and help me find a livery. We'll 
go to a Jew clothier first, and then to a Turkish bath. I'll take you 
home tonight. No words!” he cried in fierce anger, and Tansen cow- 
ered beside him. 

Jorcey spoke hardly at all as he busied himself in making Edna’s 
husband a respectable man in appearance. - He finally entered a 
Turkish bath with his charge. “Put this fellow through the mill,” 
he ordered, “and keep him till I get back.” 

Alone on the streets he walked until hé found the cheap residence 
of a poor practicing physician, to whom he told the story with direct 
simplicity ; and the doctor marveled. So, at dusk that night, Tansen 
and Jorcey descended the physician’s stoop and climbed into the 
buckboard ; Tansen, thin, pale, but renovated and decently clothed. 
His right arm, too, was in a sling, and he subtly diffused an odor of 
clinging drugs. 

The physician shook Jorcey’s hand at parting. “I wish to heaven 
I had as good a friend as this man has,” he said. 

Silent, self-absorbed, sombre, the two men rode through the night, 
Tansen did not attempt either to explain his own conduct or to in- 
terrogate his acquaintance, and not until Cottonwood Hall was 
passed did Jorcey deign to address Edna’s husband. 

“Here,” he finally began, “I want to show you just what sort of an 
animal you are.” Quietly, in repressed language, he pictured to Tan- 
sen the scenes that had resulted and would result from Tansen’s mad- 
ness ; he told the whole story, and minutely explained his own elab- 
orate lies. “Now, understand,” he continued, “get it burnt on your 
soul—if Ed ever learns one word of this, she'll run from you as she 
would from a prairie fire. The least thought of you would turn her 
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As you value your happiness, and hers—though 
you can’t value that very much—keep up the deception. Come in 
town once a week and have Dr. Polehill dress your arm. And to- 
morrow take back those horses to Sanford. Have you any money 


at all?” 
Tansen shook his head and womanishly wept. “We'll starve,’ 


sick at the stomach. 


* he 


moaned. 

“You're better off than when you first married,” Jorcey said. 
“This fall you can get a team on your note. Here—there’s four hun- 
dred in this wallet. Shut up! I’m not done. When you get home, 
you'll tell Ed that that is what’s left. You can repay me some day, 
if you keep straight.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what—I don’t know how—” Tansen stuttered. 

Jorcey pulled up with an oath. “Here’s your lane,” he said. 
“You'll find the buckboard and harness here in the morning.” 

“But—” 

“Will you shut up?” Jorcey almost screamed. “Remember,” he 
continued in his former repressed key, “she mustn’t know. You’d 
be a yellow dog without her ; and she—well, she’d be miserable with- 
out you. That's one of life’s practical jokes. Now get away from 
here.” 

Tansen obediently started away, but he quickly returned. “You 
can say what you please,” he said, “but you’re a good friend of mine, 
Neal Jorcey—the best I ever had. Will vou shake hands?” 

Jorcey did so listlessly. A moment Tansen stood beside him, and 
then, with a sigh, slowly went up the lane. 

Jorcey freed his horse and waited, gazing into the night. 
the black hillside he saw a streak of light where a door was opened. 

te heard a sudden cry full of passionate relief, of unexpected 
happiness. Springing on the horse’s bare back, Jorcey dug his heels 
into its ribs, and galloped into the darkness like a madman, going 
neither he nor the horse knew where, but leaving behind him happi- 


Up on 


ness. 
Denver, Col. 


NIGHT-FALL 
By NEETA MARQUIS 
MISTY gray has quenched the smoldering west 
Like sprinkled ashes, and the deeper sky 
Is vet unwarmed with stars. The clouds, once high, 
Have lowered to the tree-tops, where they rest. 


\ ghost-wind gasps and starts, as one oppressed 
With guilty burden, one that may not die 

And let the vexed world pass unnoted by, 

But must live on by memory obsessed. 


Now is the lonesome hour of all the day 

When cheerful toil is over. From the street 
That quick last sound of homeward-hasting feet 
Within some fire-lit hush has died away. 

The lonesome hour—day past, the night to come— 
God guide his steps who has no waiting home! 


Los Angeles 
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San Francisco has always been in a class by itself. No other city 
in the world’s history was ever founded by colonists who walked so 
far on foot and on purpose. No other city ever grew so fast on its 
sand-hills, nor turned so many sand hills into reclamation of ocean 
and lifting of valleys; no other city ever had so many destructive 
fires. No other city had ever quite the same spasms of communal 
virtue. No other city ever contained so large a proportion of people 
who were not born in it—nor of people who so advantageously 
mitigated the traditions to which they were born. After all its 
golden and heroic age, the last quarter century for San Francisco 
has been one of civic and political degeneration. It was not only 
debauched in politics, but in business by politics. No city knows 
better how to live, so far as the comforts of life go; no city is more 
responsive intellectually to art, and literature, and science; but in 
business the California metropolis has learned the ill habit of sub- 
mission first to corporate tyranny and then to the still worse tyranny 
of the Walking Delegate’ To one who has studied many American 
cities, San Francisco is still the Sphinx. 

True to its record of out-doing all records, San Francisco suffered 
a year and a half ago the grisliest visitation ever known to a city 
of the United States. The national sympathy for this cataclysm 
was a good thing for the nation; and still better was the superb 
example of courage and resilience on the part of the stricken. But 
the earthquake and fire were small disasters compared to the loss 
of its old independent ideals. This was a poverty unto which no 
relief-train could minister. Other cities may be able to count in 
the same pitiful category of civic abasement; but even in this, San 
Francisco again heads the list. 

The new Vigilante movement is unlike the two historic episodes 
which have made San Francisco famous as the only city in which 
so-called “lynch law” was ever advantageous. The Vigilance Com- 
mittees of 1851 and 1856 were collective and organized movements 


of the best citizens. These men took their lives in their hands— 

and not only their lives, but the harder handful of their responsi- 

bility to law. They made the city the best-governed in America— 
* —_— ° 7 ° e r ° r e 

a condition which persisted for a generation. The present reform 
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movement is the result not of popular excitement, nor mass meet 
ings, nor associations of a few hundred strong men; but apparent! 
an off-hand purchase of an apparently good citizen; more or less 
supported by the moral approval of an unknown number of g 

citizens. The cynic sees only a “deal” by which the investment 
in civic purity shall return as bread upon the waters to its millionair 
funder in the shape of franchises. The optimist will believe in th« 
sincerity of Mr. Spreckels’ gift of a fortune to cleanse city politics 


or will at least await thé final outcome, and, meantime, give tl] 


le presumable patriot. All such matters 


benefit of the doubt to tl 
are complicated. It has been demonstrated beyond cavil that tl 

Mayor and the Supervisors of the City and County of San Fra: 

cisco were as rotten a lot as might be expected in a city which 
tolerated the Teamsters’ Strike of a few vears ago. How mucl 
the bribe-takers are worse or more pardonable than the bribe-givers : 
] 


le men are good citizens who “do the usual” except wher 


whether t 


they think they have to ‘do as the Romans do” and buy the rig! 


to live and do business; how far the men who have done mor 


» loosen the clutch from its 


than any others in the throttled city t 
throat are to be branded because they bought the purchasable thugs 
who never did the city any good—all these are matters not so much 
of opinion as of perspective. The historian a century from now 
will be better able to judge between the upper and the nether mill 
stone. 

But there is no question that even if the prosecution is als 
human, it has done as dramatic and as fine an act in self-justification 
as the most ingenious dramatist could have devised. After dethron 
ing the cheaply bought Mayor by methods never before, I think, 
pursued in any American city, and very much after the methods of 


the earlier Vigilantes; and after granting more or less immunit) 


to the vellow-dog Supervisors; and while all critics friendly or 


unfriendly were up in the air as to the meaning of these things and 
their import—this mysterious force which is swinging the destinies 
of nearly half a million people as absolutely as the Czar ever swayed, 
suddenly appoints as Mayor a gentleman and a scholar. So far as 
I know there is no other large city in the United States whose present 
Mayor ranks with Dr. Taylor. A man still in full vigor of life, h 
is in the front rank as a lawver, and as a doctor, and as a book-man 


ar , “—e 
n the whole West there is probably no other one person who could 





out-rank him in any two of these three professions. There are more 
suent pleaders, and more famous practitioners, and more Homer 


writers: but there is certainly no man who unites so much of each 


wit broad sanit 
I e prosecution can ¢ nue ( S kind of tr ‘\ 
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easily hold the record in the United States as to civic purging. 
Whether the scion of the Hawaiian sugar millions is inhumanly 
disinterested ; whether the Irish bull-dog of a prosecutor is faultless 
and detained from heaven only to await the arrival there of 
of Erin; whether, in a word, this whole procedure is angelic or 
merely a finite attempt to better an American city—the fact is in- 
disputable that San Francisco has a better chance now than it has 
had in fifty years. Its scoundrels are being hounded; it has a 
clean strong man at its head; it has an awakened conscience of what 
has been and of what should be. 


Power to the elbow of the old town! 


If all teachers were principals, and all principals were State Su 
perintendents, and all State Superintendents were Commissioners of 
Education—then doubtless the Mother-Tongue would be less often 
harried from her rest. Doubtless ignorance will never die. It 
would die everywhere if it could be chloroformed habitually and 
inevitably in the house of education; but its stronghold is there. 
The same old idiocy of Deformed Spelling broke forth again at 
the convention of the National Educational Association in Los An 
geles this year; and grown-up “educators” gravely discussed 
whether they should spell like civilized people, or like savages with 
the sign language. I am not much of a mind-reader—but I can 
generally tell by their face a person who writes “thru.” They are 
about all of them good people—all of them educated a little bevond 
their intellect. It is the same class that supported the infamous 
Indian policy which this nation maintained for fifty years, but which 
is now dead, thanks to an administration which uses its brains. 
They are not enough educated to understand the heredity of lan 
guage. There is something about them which an observer can gen 
erally relate to their attitude as to spelling. The most egregious 
example of course was that powerful personality who forgot his 
father, who was named Dewey, and whose baptismal name was 
Melville, and for years wrote himself Melvil Dui. Even for him the 
laughter of saner, if less brilliant, associates fetched him down from 
the Dui perch. 

The Lion believes in saving time. But you don’t save time when 
vou throw better things away. It would “save time” never to take 
off our hats to ladies, nor to say “Good morning” to our parents. 


But it would lose all that makes Time worth while. 
Cnas. F. LumMis. 
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knowledge among men, probably no other publication will have so wide ai 
so general use as the “Handbook of American Indians,” of which Part has 
just issued from the press his is a dictionary, so to speak, of the names 
habits, habitat and customs of the Indian tfibes north of Mexico, witl 
interpretations and condensed ethnological, geographi biblhiographi 
historic notes. This Part I. (down through the letter MM) covers 972 pages 
with illustrations and may nd is by far the mos venient refer ] 
in its line in the world To its content, the many and comp it schol 


who have mastered this American field contribute directly or indirectly) 
while the whole is enough to define (to those who did not know it betor 








the fact that Mr. F. W. Hod; its editor, is the best man in America for 
this exigent work. The volume is and must be tentative; but it 1s a monu 
mental beginning. Of the greatest usefulness to the scholar for reference 
it is without question likely to become the most popular volume ever printe¢ 
by the United States Government. Every public library must have it. | 
student of anything relating to the American Indians must consult it. Aft 
a generation of important monographs, which were largely buried in p 
derous and forbidding tomes, it was a happy thought which projected t 


dictionary and index, assembling the gist of all these researches into conver 
ient shape. It shows, perhaps better than any other work, how enormous! 
the history, the geographic names, the present customs and vocabula 
this great nation are indebted to the First Americans. Besides our 
sands of Indian place-names, from Kennebunk to Seattle, we use a great 
number of common words without a suspicion that thev were taught us by 
the brown schoolmaster we have so ill requited. What politician, for in 
stance would dream that Caucus, and Old Hickory, and Mugwump are Indian 
words? What housewife, that Succotash and Hominy and even Squash ari 
from the Algonquin? And Terrapin and Chipmunk, Possum, Coon, Woo 


chuck, Moose—even Skunk—are likewise Indian 


TY 
th 


i There are thousands of books with Indians for text. The vast majority 
are absolutely worthless, from whatever point of view. If “interesting 
they are generally trash; if instructive, they are as a rule readable only to 
} the student. Bandelier’s one attempt at a novel, “The Delight Makers,” was 
a wonderful photograph (by reconstruction) of the prehistoric life of tl 
Pueblo cliff-dwellers; and there it stands alone. It has long been out of 
print, but is still consulted, and always will be, as to that ancient Ameri 
' culture. Yet it is not “easy reading.” 
rhe stories of “life among the Indians,” by white men who have actu 
so lived, have sometimes much of interest and somewhat of lasting wort] 
1 except in the usual cases, where they were written for the “author” by s 


penny-a-liners 
Che most extraordinary book that I know of among all these narratives, 





My Life as an Indian,” by J. W. Schult It is told by real fronti 
man who lived twenty-four vears among the Blackfeet nd t only among 
them, but of them—and who has the rare twin gifts of truthful S id t 
expression. He married a Blackfoot girl—a most lovable character, whos 
evidently true story will make many a civilized husband envious. He s 
the hunts and the war-parties of his adopted peopl tl ] S 
the railroad came. He sets down clearly, truthfully, sympath« 

ual d thoug! t t e very | )] t 
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life, it is deeply interesting; while from the standpoint of history and science, 


it is a most valuable contribution. It deserves the rarest of verdicts in the 
case of “books about Indians”—namely, that it will be a piece of our perma- 
nent American literature. 


Marah -Ellis Ryan has touched her highwater mark in “Indian Love Let- 
ters’—the story of an educated Moqui lad; taught—away from his people, 
to be a scholar, a football player, a scribe—and to love a maid with corn-silk 
hair, for whom he was good enough in his college days. 

The story is told in his letters to her—and of course is the inevitable 
story. Translation is the most difficult of all literary arts; and particularly 
when one with the enormous scope of English at hand tries to express the 
compact poetry of the Indian mind. The poetry is all there; but its native 
expression is terse as Terse. The language of an Indian is a marvelous 
condensation of color—each word and syllable, and inflection stands for per- 
haps a whole line or paragraph of the people who Have to Say it All Out. 

Mrs. Ryan has shown creditable restraint, along with much real insight 
not only of the fascinating Hopi country and its thought, but also of the 
inevitable tragedy of the contact of the races. And she has written with 
warm and contagious love. 





It is within a few years that the homely record of the United States has 
begun to be written by the men who made it. The romance and the flare of 
war have had their abundant chronciers; but the wars of the most ram 
bunctious nation are a mere ripple on its development, and but a tiny part 
of its real history. 

The development of the West has been written at; many times, in many 
ways—and sometimes with a strong hand. But we have never begun to 
view in understanding detail the many strange and important industries 
which were after all the excuse and the enablement by which half the United 
States was tamed, humanized, and made integral part of a nation. 

For something like a quarter of the continental area of our country, the 
“cow” business was the corner-stone of civilization. It was a memorable 
epoch; and perhaps unique in human history. It was the day when domains 
that would be principalities in Europe were controlled without investment, 
nor without even heredity: and when herds, such as no important world- 
monarch ever owned, ranged the virgin pastures of an unclaimed land. 

For a quarter of a century the most obvious romantic angle of this life has 
been interesting and active in American literature. But the “cow-boy” as 
he has been written has been in general a mere wanton freak without visible 
means of support. So far as I know, the first book to give a real under- 
standing of that enormous industry which in its golden days covered a mil- 
lion square miles, and is all the more interésting because it is now but a 
memory, is “Reed Anthony, Cowman; An Autobiography,’ by Andy Adams 

whose cowboy books have before pleased us. Without literary art, and 
with perhaps extraordinary tally of success, this volume of almost 400 pages 
is one of the most valuable documents ever written as to the West. Whether 
the author is in fact a- grandfather, and whether he truly drove and sold 
so literal an interpretation of “The Cattle upon a Thousand Hills,” there 
is no question as to the importance of his contribution to American history; 
and the man who put his youth into this arduous trail ought to be a grand 
father, whether he is or not. It is a book which every Western library 
should have and hold. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 


\ modest and useful little book is “The Big Trees of California,” by Galen 
Clark. Mr. Clark is known to thousands not only as the discoverer of the 
Mariposa Grove, but for many years guardian of the Yosemite Valley. In 
text as simple as the fine old character who wrote it, and with extraor- 
dinarily beautiful illustrations, this little book covers one of the most inter- 
esting topics in the world. Galen Clark, Yosemite Valley, Cal. $1.00 cloth; 


50c paper. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MIS- 
SIONS AND OTHER HiIS- 
=. - TORIC LANDMARKS OF 
it. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Founded 1895 Officers Directors 

President. Chas. F. Lummis Henry W. O'Melveny 

Vice-President, Margaret Collier Grayham Summer P. Hunt 

Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St Arthur B. Benton 

Corresponding Secretary Mrs. M. E. Stilson, Margaret Collier Graham 
{ g12 Kensington Road Chas. F. Lummis 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St 


HERE is hope to restore this fall, the old Mother Mission of San 


Diego, founded in 1769; the first of that wonderful chain of Franciscan 


monuments. Several years ago, the club repaired and protected the 





standing walls. It is now proposed to rebuild the fallen adobes and roof th« 


: 

i structure; so that a century from now our children’s children may see this 
venerable first temple of civilization on the Pacific Coast 

' \ll that stands in the way is insufficiency of funds. Many members have 
i responded promptly to the call for their dues, as the following acknowledg 
| ments show, but hundreds have overlooked the matter. If all membership 
' dues can be collected, it will enable the club to get to work before another 


rainy season 
All good Americans are invited to this membership. Dues are $1 a year; 


life membership $25. Remittances may be made to the President 


FUNDS FOR THE WORK 
Previously acknowledged, $8,860.50 
New receipts—Life member, Mrs. J. O. Koepfli, Los Angeles, $25 
10—Mrs. J. D. Hooker, Los Angeles 
5 each—W. H. Burnham, Mrs. W. H. Burnham, Orange, Cal.; M. C. 
Healion, San Diego; Mrs. Ella P. Hubbard, Azusa; Chris Jorgensen, Yosem 


i +h 


ite, Cal.; Remy J. Vesque, Terre Haute, Ind 

2 each—Miss Margaret V. Greble, Pasadena; Mrs. G. S. Gay, Graftonville, 
Cal.; R. N. Bulla, Los Angeles; Norma L. Seeyle, Winchester, Mass 

$1 each—Los Angeles: F. K. Ainsworth, M. D., J. D. Bicknell, Norman 
Bridge, M. D., John J. Bodkin, Mrs. C. B. Boothe, C. B. Boothe, Boston Dry 
Goods Store, E. C. Buell, M. D.. Mrs. |] C. Buell, R. W. Burnham, Chas 
Bozenta Chlapowski, Mrs. Cornelius Cole, George Cole, Prof. Theo. B. Com- 
stock, Geo. F. Conant, Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, F. M. Coulter, Chas. C. Davis 
Rev. Wm. Horace Day, W. O. Dow, W. E. Dunn, T. L. Duque, Mrs. L. M 
Foy, Mrs. Mary S. Gibson, Jas. A. Gibson, Miss Evelyn Hamburger, Mrs 
Geo. Allan Hancock, Harris & Frank, Harriet A. Heath, J. E. S. Heath, Het 
man W. Hellman, Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr.. W. H. Housh, Mrs. W. H. Housh, 
Mrs. Lora A. Hubbell, J. C. Kays, Miss Elizabeth Kerckhoff, Mrs. H. H 
Kerckhoff, Mrs. Frank W. King, Bradney W. Lee, Mrs. M. A. Lewis, 
Wm. M. Lewis, M. D., Mrs. Leon Loeb, Mrs. Jacob Loew, G. J. Lund, 
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M. D., Prof. Malcolm Macleod, Mrs. J. M. C. Marble, Chas. Matthews, Mrs., 
Albert McFarland, Albert McFarland, Mrs. S. G. Mitchell, Madame Helena 
Modjeska, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, Miss Marie Mullen, J. A. Munk, M. D., Mrs. 
Harriet Williams Myers, Wm. R. Myers, Mrs. Walter S. Newhall, Mrs. H 
Newmark, J. W. A. Off, Miss Olive Percival, E. T. Perkins, Mrs. E. T. 
Perkins, C. C. Pierce & Co., R. W. Poindexter, Milo M. Potter, Mrs. H. H 
Rose, Mrs. Mary Schallert, Mrs. C. Seligman, Mrs. J. S. Slauson, Miss Laura 
Solano, Southern California Savings Bank, Mrs. G. F. Stamm, W. D. Ste- 
phens, Alfred Stern, Stoll & Thayer, Geo. P. Thresher, W. J. Trask, J. H. 
Utley, M. D., Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt, Arthur Geo. Wells, Mrs. Arthur 
Geo. Wells, Frank Wiggins, Mrs. Frank Wiggins, C. D. Willard, J. W. 
Wolters, W. D. Woolwine, Miss Mary Workman, Mrs. Wm. H. Work- 
man, Wesley Clark, Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, Jones Book Store, Prof. G 
Walford Lilke, G. W. Parsons, Mrs. Fred Lambourn, Mrs. Granville Mac- 
Gowan, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, E. H. Winans 

Pasadena, Cal—Mrs. Roscoe B. Ashley, Benjamin Blossom, Arthur H. 
Fleming, Prof. Geo. E. Hale, W. H. Hill, Chas. Lee King, M. D., Miss 
Meeker, Mrs. J. E. Meeker, Miss Julia E. Meeker, Mrs. Martha C. Mohr, 
W. P. Nelson, Frank W. Parker, Mrs. J. B. Phillips, C. W. Smith, Mrs 
C. Stewart, Miss Susan H. Stickney, A. C. Vroman, Dr. J. H. McBride, 
Dr. J. M. Radebaugh. 

San Francisco, Cal—R. H. Bennett, Zoeth S. Eldredge, T. H. Palache, 
Frances R. Sprague, Frank J. Symmes, Lillian Ferguson, Hamilton W. Bar- 
nard 

Miss A. R. Faulkner, Jarrett T. Richards, Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates, Santa 
Barbara 

Wm. Collier, John G. North, Riverside, Cal. 

John P. Fisk, C. L. Partridge, Redlands. 

Mrs. R. W. Hubbard, San Fernando; Mrs. J. C. Kays, Hollywood, Cal.! 
U. F. Del Valle, Camulos; Thos. Flint, San Juan Bautista; J. B. French, 
Pomona; Mrs. Andrew Glassell, Miss Audelia Glassell, Tropico; C. M. 
Goethe, Sacramento; Martin J. Griffin, Ridley Park, Pa.; Edmund G. Ham- 
ersly, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. C. Hanawalt, Lordsburg; C. H. Hastings, 
Lamanda; W. M. Herbert, San Diego; Vernon L. Kellogg, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Wm. F. Marshall, Monrovia; Wm. Pridham, Alameda; Henry 
Morse Stephens, Berkeley; Thos. R. Bard, Hueneme; Sol Bibo, Grant's, N. 
M.; Miguel A. Otero, Santa Fe, N. M.; Wm. H. Holmes, Washington, D. 
C.; T. M. Howard, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Gardiner M. Lane, Boston, Mass. ; 
Prof. C. E. Norton, Cambridge; H. S. Richardson, Concord, Mass.; Mrs. 
Harvey Wheeler, Concord Junction, Mass.; Geo. H. Maxwell, T. M. Prud- 
den, M. D., New York; St. Anthony’s Messenger, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. L. 
\. Coonley Ward, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Fred C. Williams, Forestville, Ct.; 
M. J. Riordan, Flagstaff, Arizona; Perry M. Williams, Maricopa, Arizona. 

Total, $272.00 
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MELROSE, CALIEORNIA 
G. E. PARKER 


ELROSE means honey of roses. A fitting name to apply to one of 
the sunniest and most attractive of the suburban towns on the eastern 
] 


shore of magnificent San Francisco Bay \ place where trees and 


p 


flowers grow with that luxuriance found in the banner county of the bannet 
State of our splendid country—Alameda County, California 

Melrose is one’ of the county's historic towns. It lies to the east of Oak 
land in the warm belt that extends from the shore of the inlet known as 
San Leandro Bay, to the Contra Costa hills 

In the old days, when the larger city itself was only a promise of what 
it has since become, Melrose boasted large manufactories with the best 
of rail and water .transportation facilities, its wharves being known as 
Clark's Landing. In the changing of times and seasons, influences were 


brought to bear which caused the withdrawal of the factories, the rails 


t 


rusted, the wharves decayed and the old town went to sleep to awaken at 
a later time when new and different circumstances should bring its attrac- 
tions to notice 

hese attractions have now made it an ideal place for the home-seeker 
whose work is in Oakland or San Francisco, and for those who are looking 
for pleasant homes where they may take advantage of unsurpassed educa 
tional facilities. 

Che swift and comfortable trains and boats of the Southern Pacific ferry 
service, starting from the Melrose terminal every twenty minutes (and soon 
to be supplemented by an equally good service by the Western Pacific and 
the Key Route companies) enable the worker and business man easily and 
quickly to reach San Francisco, while the car-lines of the Oakland Traction 


Company, its cars running on a five-minute headway, provide the means 

















SEMINARY AVENUE, MELROSE 
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of reaching that city’s busy streets. A nickel pays the fare of the San 
Francisco commuter, and the same amount pays for the car ride to Oak 
land, to Berkeley or to Alameda 


\ fine water-supply, an up-to-date .sewerage system, city mail delivery, 


tree express delivery, and good streets all aid in giving Melrose all the 
conveniences of modern life. The town not being incorporated, our streets 
are under the control of the county, and, under the care of Hon. J. R 
alcott, for many years supervisor from this district, and Alameda County's 
foremost roadbuilder, have been put in fine condition. His able successor, 
Mr. W. B. Bridge, can be depended upon to keep them so 

Che Foothill Road from Oakland to Hayward’s is a magnificent modert 


boulevard \ complete roadbed, gutters, curbing and sidewalks from prop 






erty-line to property-line and ten miles in leng 


h, it passes through the most 
desirable part of Melrose and offers splendid sites for the building of 


beautiful homes 





- e . : 
.- Le are 
THE ROSE PoRCH, MILLS COLLEGE, MELROSE 





The Melrose: school is one of the lar 


east of Oakland The census just completed shows a gain of 293 school 


children for the vear and a grand total of 733 


lhe Union High School No, 4, located here, is the pride of its promoters 


Organized to furnish accommodations for about sixty pupils, it was, within 
ts first term, compelled to provide for twice that nftmber, and it also won 


its accrediting to the State University, so that those whos gain its ¢ 


iploma 


in enter college without examination. On a campus consisting of two 


blocks of land fronting on the Boulevard, its new building, to cost $125,000, 





and the equal of any in the State, is now going up, and there the third term 


tl 
} 


will open with some three hundred pupils and a full complement of teachers 


and equipment 
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Situated in a tract of beautiful woodland just in the edge of the hills, a 
few minutes’ walk from one car-line and with another passing its gates, is 
far-famed Mills College. The only woman's college west of the Rocky 
\lountains, it is the Alma Mater of very many of California’s beautiful and 
talented girls, and its graduates are ‘met with all around the world 

Fruitvale and Oakland churches have claimed the allegiance of our 
people in the past, but one fine building is now ready for dedication by one 
congregation, and two others will, in the near future, replace their present 
chapels with commodious churches 

In the hills beyond Mills College, and easily reached by means of O. 1 
Co.’s California Railway, is Leona Heights, long known as Laundry Farm, 
a favorite spot with summer campers, and for many years a famous picnic 
ground for informal parties of holiday merry-makers 

In business lines, Melrose is again an active and wide-awake centet 
lhe $250,000 plant of the Oakland Chemical Co. has just been built on th 
site of the old Melrose smelter, and a $400,000 cotton mill is building, which 








HIGH STREET, MELROSE 


is to be one of the finest and most up-to-date in the United States 

rhe railroad station is a large, handsome building, which will be surround 
ed with a beautiful park, and the Melrose freight yards are the most ex 
tensive and see the handling of more freight than any other of the local 
yards east of the Oakland main freight-station 

Che new transcontinental railroad, the Western Pacific, is now. building 
through Melrose; the Ignacio Valley has a right of way and survey and 
the Key Route Ferry is constantly making surveys and extending its lines 
which will soon be giving another route from Melrose to Oakland, Berkeley 
and San Francisco. 

Stores, machine-shops and in fact all lines of business, are well repri 
sented, including a large lumber-yard and planing mill. Good _ business 
no more attractive place. The children grow up strong and robust. Old ag 
passes the declining years in health and contentment 
blocks, lighted with electricity, grace the streets, and others are building 
and planned for 

Real-estate values have increased three-fold in the last year, but, having 
stopped short of boom prices, they offer excellent opportunities for profit 
able investments 

The mechanic may own a home in Melrose The millionaire can find 
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IN THE WOODLAND, MILLS COLLEGE 


orange turns to gold, 
art of growing cold, 
flowers do not eToOWw ; 


Out here in California, where the 
And nature has forgotten all the 
There's not a day throughout the year that 
here's not a single hour the streams do not unfettered flow; 

[here's not the briefest moment when the songsters do not sing, 


And life’s a sort of constant race ‘twixt summer and the spring 
Why just to know the joy of it, one might his best years give 
Out here in California, where it’s comfort just to live 

A. J. Waterhouse 


Be this my home, ‘til some fair stat 
Stoop earthward and shall beckon m« 
For surely Godland lies not far 
From these Greek heights and this great s 
My friend, my lover, trend this way 


Not far along hes Arcady 
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All Roads H e Has Good 
Lead to.... oltville Shade Trees 

















The Irrigation Canal at Holtville 


In Imperial Ualley, San Diego County, California 
HIS valley comprises Five Hundred Thousand Acres of land as fertile as the val- 
UI ley of the nile. Water in abundance, from the Colorado River for all the land 
Sunshine practically every day inthe year. HO!TVILLE is favored with a 


perfect natural drainage and is healthful. 


Receives the first water coming from the 


source tothe valley, thereby insuring water under any circumstances 

Is situated just at sea level and generates electricity from water power for lights 
and power for the entire valley. Tributary to this ‘own lies rich sandy loam soil par 
ticularly adapted to raising the first Grapes and Cataloguesin California. Alfalfa 
can be harvested nine times in one season, though pasturing thi- grass is very profit- 
able and in which case fences take the place of hay stacks and the hogs do the work 
of the harvester. Land with water in this section can be bought for from $20.00 per 


acre up. Come and see or address 


ED.E. BOYD. CHAMBER’ of COMMERCE, Holtville, Cal. 


Secret ary 


or any of the following business firms: 


F. N. Chaplin @ Son,Real Estate 

Ed. E. Boyd Realty Co. 

Hing L. Hendle, Real Estate 

L. Swindle, Real Estate 

J. Ray Wimp 

M. P. Harris 

H. J. Messenger, Livery and 
Feed 

G U. ApkKins 


C. J. Schenck, Genl. Mdse. 

J. V. Daggart, Jr. 

F. J. Cole 

W. F, Robinson, Hotel Alamo 
F. M. Morris, Confectionery 
Citizens Bank 

J. S. Bridenstine 

National Lumber Co. 

, ee Holt, Redlands, Cal. 
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The Greater Troop Institute 


Its Expansion Into a Technical College of the First Rank 








The Trustees of Throop Polytechnic, Pasadena, have taken vigorous steps for 
piacing this well known institution of learning upon a much broader basis than it 
has heretofore occupied. For fifteen years Throop has been known as the largest 
manual training school on the Pacific Coast, embracing elementary, academic, nor 
mal and collegiate departments. 

Beginning with the school year which opens September 25th next the elementary 
schooi is to be removed from the buildings and conducted under a separate cor 
poration, while the full power and means of Throop’s management will be devoted 
to strengthening and developing the Academy and College In a word, the school 
is to be a technical institution of the highest rank, its Academy preparing pupils 
by theory and practice for the College of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and the College offering full four-year courses in these engineering branches. The 
Normal department for the education of teachers in art, manua] training and do 
mestic economy, will be continued with increased facilities. The Boarding Hall fo 
boys will also remain open to pupils ° 

_ For the purpose of fully accomplishing these objects a new and picturesque sit¢ 
of twenty-two acres has been secured on the outskirts of Pasadena, where new 
buildings will be erected, filled with apparatus and machinery of latest patterns. The 
Faculty of the school is also to be very much strengthened. Until the completion 
of new buildings new apparatus and machinery will be installed in the present build 


’ 


ings, the removal of the elementary school having made a number of large 
available 


For full particulars send to the Secretary for catalogue. 
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' FOR SAL ee 
— RAMONA TOILET SOA P avany wHnine — 


Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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CHARTER OAK isthe name of the newest 
pattern in“ 1847 ROGERS BROS.” “* Si/ver Plate 
that Wears.”’ Particularly appropriate is this 
name for the pattern brought out in the 6oth 
anniversary year of the original Rogers 
Brothers ware, which was first made in 1847 
in Hartford, the home of the Charter Oak 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


knives, spoons, forks, etc., enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the best in silver plate. The 
Charter Oak pattern is noteworthy in 

the richness and finish of the design, 

which is a combination of Bright and 

French Gray, giving to the various pieces 

an unusual degree of beauty and charac- 

ter. Send for Catalogue “H-39” show- 

ing this and the other leading patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 














WOODLAND| | Irrigated 


The Capital of 
Yolo County, California Farms 


WOODLAND is only 86 miles from San 
Francisco and 22 miles from Sacramento, 
the State Capital. WOODLAND has twelve 


churches, three two-story grammar school OF FIVE ACRES 
u ngs, one commodius high school, one 
Holy Rosary Academy, one well-equipped AND UPWARDS 
business college, the best talent obtainable 
for the schools, one Carnegie library build- 
ing, and fine free library, four social and in the Counties of 
literary clubs, twenty fraternal and bene- 
fit lodges one 200-barrel flour mill, one 
fruit cannery, two butter creameries, one e no a erce 
fruit packing establishment, one winery, 
one olive oil and pickling plant, two large r Ss n 
lumber yards, four solid banks, four ho- - ‘ 
tels, one large city hall, one well-equipped t 1 f 
fire department, four large grain and hay a 1 ornia 
: warehouses, a well conducted telephone 
system, an average rainfall of 17 inches, 
and many commodious business houses 
representing all lines of trade. 
For further particulars address any of 
the following: 
Bidwell & Reith, Real Estate MILLER AND LUX 
Woodland Grain and Milling Co. 
. E. Boyle, Book: d Stationer 
7 ee oe — Los Banos, Merced County 
Bank of Woodland 


Sierra Lumber Co, p . 
M. C. Campo, Rancher California 
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LOS GATOS 











The Most Beautifully Situated Residence Town in 


Central California 

















PANORAMIC VIEW OF LOS GATOS, CAL 


Located in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains, fifty miles south 
of San Francisco and ten miles from San Jose 

Stanford University and State Normal adjacent. Los Gatos has first 
class facilities. 

Numerous Churches. No Saloons. Delightful Climate all the Year. 
Electric and Steam Railroad communication. This locality is the home 
of all deciduous fruits. For information address Jecretary Board of 
Trade, or any of the following: 


Crosby & Leask, Dry Goods George A. Green, Drugs & Photo Sup. 
J. H. Pearce, General Merchandise J. D. Crummey 

A. C. Covert, Real Estate H. J. Crall, Books, Stationary, etc. 
W. L. Pearce Co., General Mdse. J. J. Fretwell, Watchmaker & Jeweler 
B. H. Noble & Co., Real Estate & Ins. L. B. Mallory, Broker 

Johns & McMurtry, Real Estate. E. L. Chase, Music 

J. A. McCoy, Real Estate & Ins. O. Lewis & Son, Hardware, Tinning 
F. F. Watkins, Druggist & Plumbing 

Bank of Los Gatos Hunt’s Steam Bakery 
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